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Tucked away in a Philadelphia suburb is a col- 
lege without a classroom or campus. Yet this unique 
educational institution has had a profound profes- 
sional influence on the life insurance industry. 

It is the American College of Life Underwriters, 
founded in 1927 to establish a professional stand- 
ard of education in life underwriting. In pursuing 
its noble aims the college finds itself active in many 
areas: encouraging and fostering the training of 
college students for a life insurance career . . . coop- 
erating with colleges and universities in general 
life insurance education for laymen. . . promoting 


tone 


research and preparing text books and other essen- 
tial materials. 

But the college is perhaps best known as the or- 
ganization that grants the designation, “C.L.U.” 
Because of the high standards it set — and insists 
on maintaining — the Chartered Life Underwriter 
is recognized as a life insurance advisor who has 
attained true professional stature. 

The Travelers is proud of its agents and staff 
men who are members of the Travelers C.L.U. 
chapter. 


We salute The American College of 
Life Underwriters on its 30th Anniversary. 
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Don’t write off the man who says “I can’t afford it...” 
write him up under the new lower cost A&S Deductible. 


And up the coverage on present customers 
at more attractive premiums than ever. 


The new deductible feature in General American Life’s 
A&S Insurance eliminates both the administrative cost and 
the actual cash payments on small claims. : 


The savings are reflected in the lower cost that 
makes this new A&S especially attractive. 


This is participating, dividend paying coverage. 
For complete information, write 
Frank Vesser, Vice President 


General American Life Insurance Co. = 
St. Louis, Missouri 


General American Life 


St. Louis, Missouri 

















Beneficial 
THOUGHTS 


Even the best of men get 
knocked down many times in 
a lifetime. Occasional knocks 
aren't anything to be afraid of. 
In fact, they make the game of 
life interesting; they are the haz- 
ards and bunkers and sandtraps 
that force us to keep our minds 
on the game and play our best. 


Very good thoughts for life in- 


surance salesmen! 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 
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Shenandoah’s definite plan of advancement plus 


a rapidly expanding Agency operation present unique 


opportunities for achievement by well qualified underwriters. 


You'll like Shenandoah’s new and modern 


contract and liberal financing plan. Bonus is allowed 


on paid business for NQA winners and for those receiving 


CLU designations. Inquiries are invited. 


G. Frank Clement, Vice President 
in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 
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life sales 
Furnis' 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
% Change 
; from 
Month 1955 1956 1957 1956~1957 
January ........ $3,076 $3,774** $4,338 +15%, 
February ....... 3,330 3,738 5,000 A . 
Mae os 3.797 4.650 5,653 > deine 
sO BER Rea eee 5,616* 4,244 5,907 Scale 
NS ie tind we 3,608 4,603 6,224 ell Connecticut 
8 BREEN Tae 3,995 4,402 5,545 Continental 
First Six Months 23,422* -25,411** 32,667 ke 
NEG rac eetae 44 3,560 4,307 tern 2 
August teesioeee 3,645 4,601 Kansas City 
September ..... 3,718 4,195 life & Cast 
October Rees ee 3,679 4,856 Life Insuran 
November ...... 4,570 4,805 Lincoln Nat 
December ..... 5,833 7,138 hi a cece 
Nati 1 Lit 
a ee aay reed $48,427* $55,313** Miledelphl 
T | | 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE = Pee 
January ........ $2,206 $2,496 $3,197 +28°/, 8 West Coas' 
February ....... 2,196 2,653 3,254 +23%, (a) Adjust 
March ......... 2,781 3,076 3,977 +299, P ae 
OE 8 has es 2,507 2,913 3,886 +339, ie) Adjoste 
MS os cS eas 2,585 3,063 4033: 43278" 
Ce ee eee 2,749 2,966 3,728 +264, 
First Six Months . 15,024 17,167 22,063 +29%, 
AS 6 dns ae end 2,416 2,891 
Se SEO 2,568 2,923 
September ..... 2,354 2,698 
Crtoet 22. <5: 2,575 3,350 
November ..... 2,751 3,451 
December ...... 3,139 3,895 Pre 
in O1 
WOR OEY... ca0s $30,827 $36,375 Jersey 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE the Life 
January ........ $494 $453 $472 4+49,Bwhich h 
February ....... 521 529 509 —4%B cities. ( 
| a ae 565 592 563 —5%8- M 
SS eae 517 531 569 479,60 May, 
| Se hee 58! 602 574 —5%.fsales ga 
i Se Saeeee fs 545 558 521 —7% and in | 
First Six Months . 3,223 3,265 3,208 —2%,g In Exces 
IMR eth = ae 505 521 For 1 
ae 517 545 
September ..... 537 544 sales up 
October ....... 546 569 with an 
November ...... 525 531 44% ar 
December ...... 489 556 7, 
period ¢ 
ee ante ae $6,342 $6,531 
TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 
January ........ $376 $825** $669 —19% € 
February ....... 613 556 1,237. +122° 
Maren. j2n3. 3s 451 982 1113 413% 
PRN ee ss eee dete 2,592* 800 1,452 +82°/, 
WN isk aioe 442 938 1.617 +72%8 1-9 A 
BM Nia ces 701 878 1,296 +48% H 
——§ 12-14 In 
First Six Months . 5,175* 4.979** 7,396  +49% O 
delle wits i ceve. 639 895 lu 
August ........ 560 1,133 26-30 In 
September ..... 827 953 Le 
October. 00.66: 558 937 
November ..... 1,294 823 
December ...... 2,205 2,687 
11 In 
NR iss ¢0 bat $11,258* $12,407** 15-20 a 
Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life Cc 
Insurance. aE 15-20 W 
Figures exclude credit life insurance. 
* Figures include Federal Employees Group Life amounting to $6,738,000,000 tu 
in 1954 and $1,925,000,000 in 1955. fe 
** Includes Massachusetts State Employees ‘Group Life amounting to# |1b-20 6 
$64,000,000. 7 A 
Cc 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Publication Date: Ist of the Month. p,,. Aig 





life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Over-the-counter Market 
Bid Price 








1957 Range July 
High Low 15, 1957 

© BAetna Life Insurance Co. ................c ce eeee eee 212 168 208 

Colonial Life Insurance Co. ....................... 153 90 143 

Columbian National Life Ins. Co. ................. 91%, 71 83 

‘OM Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. ................. 310 238 300 
OM Continental Assurance Co. .................-....-.-- 132 105 121 

Franklin Life tusurance Co. ............cccccceceees IA 86!/, 108 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. (a) ..................20005- 31%, 2% 27% 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. (b) ........ 1043, 82!/, 92"/2 

Kansas City Life Insurance Co. .................... 1480 1015 1440 
life & Casualty Insurance Co. ...................4. 26'/2 19, 19%, 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ...................... 118!/, 95/2 110'/2 





te of Life 


38,000,000 


nting to 





SN. 7. 
» Month. 
d States. 


Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ................ 227 166 219 


Monumental Life Insurance Co. ... Po aaarnane ee oe 73 86 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. ............ 102 79 99/2 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (c) ............... 65 47 62!/2 
ee Se Re eer rear ee 863, 68 835% 
eS. ee I GS SE, cain vas cos ies icwenscess 35% 23 4%, 
/@ West Coast Life Insurance Co. .................... 4 43'/, 45!/ 


2B (a) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
2B (b) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
9B (c) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend and 2 for | split. 


sales hy states 


ENNSYLVANIA LED ALL STATES in percentage increase 
Pi ordinary life insurance sales in May, with New 
Jersey second and Minnesota third, it is reported by 
the Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 


.Awhich has analyzed May sales by states and leading 


cities. Countrywide, ordinary business increased 33% 


fin May, compared with May, 1956, while Pennsylvania 


sales gained 61%. In New Jersey sales were up 52% 


“Band in Minnesota 51%. Twelve states reported gains 
/Bin excess of 40%. 


For the first five months, with national ordinary 
sales up 30% from the year before, Pennsylvania led, 
with an increase of 51%, with New Jersey second, up 
44%, and Maine third, up 43% from the corresponding 
period of last year. 


eonventions ahead 


AUGUST 
7-9 Alaska Association of Insurance Agents, annual, Baronof 
Hotel, Juneau. 
12-14 International Federation of Commercial Travelers Insurance 
ees annual, Empress Hotel, Victoria, British Co- 
umbia. 


26-30 Institute for Women Life Underwriters, Purdue University, 

Lafayette, Indiana. 
SEPTEMBER 

811 International Claim Association, annual, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City. 

15-20 National Association of Life Underwriters, annual, Sheraton- 
Cadillac and Statler Hotels, Detroit. 

15-20 Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, Sixth Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance Marketing, Purdue University, La- 

Bog fayette, Indiana. 


General Agents and Managers Conference, annual, Detroit. 
17 American Colleae of Life Underwriters, annual, Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


For August, 1957 








it's ANOTHER Texas Prudential 


Exclusive ! 








Executive 


Modified Life 


Geared for the executive-professional 
group, this Texas Prudential policy offers 
the young businessman a real life insur- 
ance bargain. Instead of doubling 
at the fifth year, the premium 
increases gradually . . . only 
20% per year from the sixth 
through the tenth years. 
Your prospect won't 
pay the full premium 
until his policy has 
been in force ten 
years! 

















AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
Texas — Oklahoma — Missouri 






TEXAS PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Galveston, Texas 
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OUR ELECTRONIC BRAIN 
IS HERE 


AKG 


Our IBM Type 705 Electronic Data 


Processing Machine has arrived,—all 60 


X 


tons of it,—and has been installed. 


WN 
\\ 


& 


Soon it will be in full operation, doing 


\ 


vast volumes of routine tasks at fantastic 
speeds and stepping up our service both 


to our Field force and our policyholders. 


And it’s a good thing, too, . . because 
we are well on the way to Five Billion 
Dollars of Life Insurance in Force, and 
the machine would have to be fast to 


keep up. 


THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


NATIONAL 
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Life Insurance Company 
307 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago 1, Illinois 
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, You can hitch 
your future 
#/ to this Symbol 


tf you are ready 
for your own 







general agency 


If you are confident that you have the 
experience, knowledge and ability to suc- 
cessfully build your own staff and oper- 
ate your own general agency, then Old 
Republic Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago may have the opportunity for 
you. 

Old Republic, long the acknowledged 
leader in the specialized credit life insur- 
ance field, is now in the ordinary field 
with a complete portfolio of policies to 
meet the needs of any client—or any 
general agency. The company is, of 
course, admitted in all 48 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Dominion of Canada, 


Territory of Hawaii and Commonwealth 

















of Puerto Rico. 

Old Republic wrote $2,278,741,033 in 
1956. This compares with 1 billion 800 
millions in 1955 and 1 billion 200 millions 
in 1954. 

Through its associated company, Old 
Republic Insurance Company of Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, agents can be 
offered, on a selected basis, facilities for 
writing fire and all casualty lines except 
ocean marine. 

If you believe you can meet the re- 
quirements for becoming a general agent 
write, wire or phone to the Superintend- 
ent of Agencies for full information on 
the facilities offered by Old Republic. 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Licensed 

American Patriot Life Insurance Co. ............ Birmingham, Ala. 

ARKANSAS Licensed 

White River Valley Insurance Company ............ Batesville, Ark. 
Admitted 

All American Life & Casualty Company ............ Park Ridge, Ill. 

American Income Life Insurance Company ........ Indianapolis, Ind. 

Life Insurance Company of America ............ Wilmington, Del. 

University Life Insurance Company .............. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Western & Southern Life Insurance Co. . ..Cincinnati, Ohio 

CALIFORNIA Admitted 

Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company ...... ..Philadelphia, Pa. 

DELAWARE Licensed 

Preferred Life Ins. Co. of America .................. Dover, Del. 
Admitted 

Georgia Life & Health Insurance Co. ................ Atlanta, Ga. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 

All American Assurance Co. of Louisiana .......... Lafayette, La. 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York ........New York, N. Y. 
American Travelers Insurance Company ..........Indianapolis, Ind. 
American United Life Insurance Company . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Confederation Life Association ........Toronto, Canada 
First Colony Life Insurance Co. Inc. .............. Lynchburg, Va. 
First Federal Life Insurance Company ............Baltimore, Md. 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company ........Hartford, Conn. 


Examined 
American Citizens Life Insurance Corp. .. Washington, D. C. 
GEORGIA Examined 
Lincoln Life Insurance Co. of Georgia ............ Augusta, Ga. 
United States Guaranty Life Ins. Co. ................Augusta, Ga. 
IDAHO Licensed 
National Life & Health Corp. of America ........... Boise, Idaho 
ILLINOIS Admitted 
Wisconsin Life Insurance Company ... .......Madison, Wisc. 
LOUISIANA Licensed 


Louisiana General Life Insurance Co. 
Trans-World Life Insurance Co. ..... 

Admitted 
Southwest Reserve Life Insurance Co. ............ Longview, Texas 


.Metairie, La. 
.. Shreveport, La. 





CAREER MEN 


BROKERS... 


hundreds 
of them... 
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know our planning is for them 





our policies are alive 

our rates competitive 

A full line: life, accident, sickness, 
hospital (group and credit). 


OUR SERVICE FOR 
YOUR CONTINUING PROFIT 


GREAT AMERIGAN “Deke, 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President < GLEN WALLACE, CLU, Agency V.P. 


LIFE INSURANCE ¢ SICKNESS & ACCIDENT INCOME PROTECTION 


















Withdrew 
Legal Security Life Insurance Company ..........-. Dallas, Texas 
MAINE Admitted 
Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha ........... Omaha, Neb. 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Co. :....... New Haven, Conn. a 
United Services Life Insurance Co. .............. Washington, D.C. 
Valley Forge Life Insurance Company .............. Reading, Pa. 
MARYLAND Admitted 
Bankers Service Life Insurance Co. ........ Oklahoma City, Okla. 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Puritan Life Insurance Company ................ Providence, R. |. 
MISSOURI Admitted 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company ........ Hartford, Conn. 
MONTANA Incorporated 
New American Life Insurance Company .......... Billings, Mont 
Treasure State Life Insurance Company .............. Butte, Mont 
NEBRASKA Admitted 
Puritan Life Insurance Company ...............- Providence, R. | 

Examined E 
The Danish Brotherhood in America ...............- Omaha, Neb! xc 
NEVADA Admitted 


Manhattan Life Insurance Company ............ New York, N. Y 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Crown Life Insurance Company 
Examined 
North Carolina Mutual Life Ins. Co. . 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Pennsylvania Life Insurance Co. ...........-..-- Philadelphia, Pa 
Puritan Life Insurance Company ..............-- Providence, R. | 
RHODE ISLAND Incorporated 
American Universal Life Insurance Co. 
Admitted 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
SOUTH CAROLINA Licensed 
Empire Life Insurance Company .....<.......... Greenwood, S. C, 
Admitted 
Blue Ridge Life Insurance Company ................ Shelby, N. C 
Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. .......... Fort Wayne, Ind 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. ............ Philadelphia, Pa 


Examined J 
American Home Life Insurance Co. ............... Columbia, S. C 
Investors National Life Insurance Co. .............. Columbia, S. C i 
Liberty Life Insurance Company ................ Greenville, S. C 
UTAH Admitted * 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York ........ New York, N. Y Directe 
Fidelity Interstate Life Insurance Co. ............Philadelphia, Pallsearch 5 
National Life & Casualty Insurance Co. .............. Phoenix, Ariz 
VIRGINIA Admitted plans. 
Life Insurance Company of America ............ Wilmington, Del 
National Masonic Provident Association ........ Mansfield, Ohic adaptak 


Valley Forge Life Insurance Company .............. Reading, Pa 
WEST VIRGINIA Incorporated 

West Virginia Life Insurance Company ........ Charleston, W. Va. 
PUERTO RICO Admitted 

Continental Assurance Company ...............--- Chicago, Ill 
ALBERTA Admitted 

Credit Life Insurance Company ...............-- Springfield, Ohio 
NEW BRUNSWICK Admitted 


Occidental Life Ins. Co. of California .......... Los Angeles, Cal 


ONTARIO Licensed 
Regal Life Insurance Company .. 
QUEBEC Licensed 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. ............Drummondville, Que 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Soni son wek ees Toronto, Canada 7 
| 
| 
| 
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new directors 


Bankers Life (lowa): Earl F. Bucknell, vice-president, suc: 
ceeded Watson H. Vanderploeg, deceased. 


Commonwealth Life (Ky.): Homer D. Parker, executive 
vice-president. 


General American (Mo.): Donald Danforth, chairman of t 
the board, Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Life: Kenneth H. Hannan, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Union Carbide Corporation. 


State Mutual (Mass.): Allen D. Marshall, New York, N. Y.f Retireme 
vice-president and secretary, Genetal Dynamics Corpora: 
tion. 
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Best’s Life News 


Texas 


a, Neb. 
, Conn. 





First Public Offering... 
3-D Pension Plan 





Groups of 10-40 employees can now be provided 


retirement income plans . . . on a group underwritten 
basis . . . comparable in features and advantages 
to the finest ever developed for industrial giants. 


Continental has devised master contracts to 
fund more different types of pension plans 
than any other insurance company. 
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Directed by this wealth of experience, CAC re- 
search skimmed the cream from the best of existing 
plans. Then results were combined into readily 
adaptable basic elements for building individually 








“An Important Consideration” is almost a do-it- 
yourself pattern for small group pension planning. 
No technicalities. No mysteries. Ask for your copy 


by return mail. . 


8310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - 


For Small Groups 


«Exclusive New Plan Gives Small Concerns 


Every Advantage Enjoyed by Giants 


adjustable programs . . . stress on simplicity and 
adequacy every step of the way. 


No trust needed. Qualifies for tax advantages. 
Group underwriting. Virtually no admin- 
istrative burden. Premiums well below 


individual policies. 


To get the full and easily understandable facts, 
please write for a copy of our booklet, “An Im- 
portant Consideration.” 


“Attractive Commissions”’’. . . Doubled! 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 














it may be only a decade or so 























until man will be soaring through 
space in atomic rockets to visit & a= 4 
other planets, taking no longer —~@ = a7 
than it does to visit other countries 
today. New frontiers will open, SSH 


offering new challenges to men 
of adventure and vision. 





OHIO NATIONA: 


Home Office underwriting attitudes can make or break the agent. 


Ours are designed to encourage quality business and 


keep earnings high . . . now, and in the future. 


Our well diversified line of contracts, including group 
and pensions, charts the course of man’s life insurance 
needs. To the agent, this means steady, profitable 
production. Business once written, is issued, almost without 
exception, as witnessed by a declination rate of 

less than 2%. Granted, it can’t all be issued standard, 


but every consideration is given before ratings are attached. 


Service is equally important. Close cooperation 
between the Home Office Underwriting Department 
and field representatives is fact, not fancy. 
The Ohio National Life agent gets every 
assistance on special contract 

problems when and where he needs if. 


The personal attention and cooperation 


YUU too! » 
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The underwriter in the field can 
accomplish much—and go far— 
when his problems are understood 
by the Home Office and if he's 
given help when he needs it. Our 
Underwriting Department acts 
quickly and thoroughly to provide 
the assistance our agents need. 


























he gets—both in the field and from 
the Home Office—helps him maintain 
a high degree of sales efficiency. 
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eee Everyone knows that Selling 
Requires Skill, but it is often diffi- 
ult for the average salesman to 
cquire the necessary skills that will 
nable him to rise above the average 
nd become successful. Our author 
m page 14 feels that the major dif- 
ference lies in being a “seller” rather 
than just a “teller.” He also sees 
the great benefit to be derived from 
being more creative in the selling 
approach and uses cases from his 
own files to substantiate his theories. 


eee A return of high interest rates 
as caused the number of housing 
nd business starts and expansions 
0 drop considerably in recent 
onths. The supply of savings avail- 
ble has just not been sufficient to 
meet the demand for capital funds. 
Our author ponders the question 
Where Do We Go From Here? and 
predicts that we will have an easing 
of interest and mortgage rates but 
without a return to the so-called 
“easy” rates of recent years. He 
feels that the pattern of high rates 
will probably be maintained, with 
some fluctuations, for many years 
due to a need for savings with which 
to finance mechanization and mod- 
etnization of plant and machinery. 
This latter is needed to increase 
productivity in order to offset in- 


creased costs and wages. See page 
18. 


*e¢ Almost any underwriter finds 
himself taking numerous little cal- 
culated risks. nearly every day. 
With this in mind, the general coun- 
sel of a large New York firm gives 
on page 23 his conception of the 
actual risk to be taken into account. 
Developing and enlarging on a basic 
Philosophy for the Assumption of 
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Business Risks, he deals with various 
problem areas of life insurance op- 


erations—incomplete medical _his- 
tory, application for additional cover- 
age without signature, the “legal 
insurable interest” question, destruc- 
tion of records, and determination of 
proper claimant. 


ee°¢ Foremost in the thoughts of 
many company executives today is 
the matter of electronic data proc- 
essing. Whether or not to adopt 
this system is a topic of much dis- 
cussion, and usually, hesitancy. Last 
month we began to tell of One Com- 
pany’s Approach to this question, 
which may help in making a decision. 
Then the article dealt with deter- 
mination of economic feasibility and 
selection of equipment ; this month’s 
section, on page 50, tells how the 
company oriented their employees, 
and how they accomplished pro- 
gramming and conversion. 


eee The use of an Automatic Post- 
Dated Check System has accom- 
plished cost savings for one company 
through the elimination of various 
processing steps. Although a simi- 
lar system had been in use for a 
number of years, full advantage of 
the operation was not realized until 
after conversion to punched cards 
and high speed automatic equipment. 
Also, it was found that less per- 
sonnel was needed for clerical op- 
erations, and better checks and 
controls could be maintained. See 
page 55. 


°°° Our Most Important People 
in this business of life insurance are 
not the agents, the executives, the 
underwriters, nor any other company 
employee, but the customers. They 
are the basis and the reason for the 





existence of the companies. For this 
reason, the attitudes of all towards 
this group should be of the highest. 
Perhaps it is to the salesman that 
the most responsibility for considera- 
tion, understanding and appreciation 
of the consumer goes. Whether a 
man has shown interest or not in in- 
surance, our author on page 61 
maintains it is up to the salesman to 
help him by pointing out the benefits 
and guiding him in the choice of a 
plan which will be of most service. 


eee In judging applicants for acci- 
dent and sickness policies, a man 
with a good business reputation and 
normal family and social relation- 
ships is considered the most desir- 
able risk. Underwriting Moral As- 
pects of new business is a ticklish 
process at best and problems cen- 
tered on excess drink, wanton sex, 
shaky finances and certain unsavory 
attitudes give the underwriter his 
biggest headaches. For a reappraisal 
and sharper evaluation of such situa- 
tions, see page 69. : 


eee The last decade or so has been 
very good for the small companies. 
More and more they are getting a 
substantial share of new business. 
But now, problems of a changing 
market, vast population growth, the 
intensively competitive situation, in- 
crease of group insurance and “spe- 
cial” and “package” plans, are taking 
their toll on the small concern’s loss 
ratio. It’s time, according to our 
author on page 73 that these com- 
panies look Toward Further Ad- 
vancement and better their position 
in the field—and this can only be 
accomplished by facing facts and 
situations truthfully and with a clear 
view as to what must be done. 
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With 20 big ads in Time, Newsweek, the Journals of the 
American Medical, Bar and Dental Associations, and in 

Banking Magazine, Acacia Mutual is directing its current 

national advertising campaign to business and professional 
men and women. 


These advertisements, which feature Acacia’s two new 

low cost, high value whole life policies—The Acacian and 
The Executive—provide information of vital importance 
to “selected prospects” who want and need substantial life 
insurance protection. In addition Acacia is backing this 
advertising campaign with a hard-hitting direct mail 
follow-up program. Giant postal cards, magazine reprints 
and premium notice enclosures, all especially designed to 
pave the way for an Acacia Fieldman’s call, are being 
furnished free to our representatives. 


This advertising campaign and effective follow through 
material typifies the kind of sales support Acacia gives its 
Fieldmen. It is another of the many reasons why their 
average annual production, year after year, is among the 
highest in the life insurance business. 
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the family policy 





double indemnity 


eounter-trends 


HE FAMILY POLICY, a contract now issued by at 

least twenty companies, is one of the “hottest” things 
to hit the life insurance market in many years. We 
believe that this is a good idea, which can lead to in- 
creased sales and to economy in underwriting, inducing 
Savings that can be passed on to the public. 

Unfortunately, agents of companies not writing the 
policy have been reporting that twisting of existing 
insurance has resulted from aggressive selling of the 
family contract. It is possible that there is no fire at 
all beneath this smoke and that the reports of twisting 
are entirely without foundation. The cry of twisting, 
true or not, however, makes bad feelings in the industry. 

The solution for a number of companies to the com- 
petition from family policies has been the introduction 
of the same kind of contract themselves. A number of 
these newer policies have interesting variations which 
will lead to valuable experience in the development of 
the family policy. 

We believe the family policy is a good development in 
the business. We also believe that unfair competitive 
practices are not inherent in the sale of such a contract. 
If they exist, careful home office and agency training 
and control can root them out. Let’s not throw out the 
baby with the bath. 


I: IS INTERESTING to note that a few of the larger 
companies have changed the insuring clause in their 
double indemnity or accidental death benefits rider to 
provide for coverage due to death from accidental ‘bod- 
ily injuries rather than from bodily injury through 
accidental means. 

This change seems to parallel the experience of the 
accident and health industry which has used accidental 
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bodily injury in some of the death benefit provisions. 
This new phrase would appear to be more liberal in 
coverage and easier to interpret. 

Since these new riders have usually followed a gen- 
eral revision and rewriting of policy forms, it is possible 
that many companies have already adopted as practice 
what is now being written into this provision. 


EARLY EVERYONE would agree that this is a period 
Ne increasing specialization in all lines of work. In 
medicine the general practitioner becomes the specialist. 
In engineering the field in which men work constantly 
narrows as more knowledge becomes available in each 
small area. In life insurance the successful agent de- 
parts from general practice and restricts himself to some 
such field as tax and estate work. 

But counter to this trend of increasing specialization 
is the tendency of insurance companies to buy or start 
a company in another line of the business than that which 
the parent company is presently pursuing. Similar to 
this is the older practice of an agency in the property 
field taking a keen interest in the sale of life or securing 
a life man to take desk space so that all lines of insur- 
ance will have additional prospects. Numerous other 
examples of diversification could be cited. 

Many aspects of life insurance and property insurance 
are so different that we may have instances of lack of 
adequate knowledge and preparation before entering a 
strange field, but the overriding reason for joining 
operations and adding a new line must be that the people 
doing so believe that more profitable operation will 
result. 

And there will always be room for specialists to see 
that the customer gets the best service possible in the 
course of the operation! 
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A. JACK NUSSBAUM,* 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


HE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
poe purposes of life insurance 
are the same for all companies. All 
good companies, general agents and 
managers are doing their utmost to 
train their men to be better life insur- 
ance agents. There is no question 
that education and knowledge are im- 
portant. The parting of the ways, the 
difference between mediocre success, 
and success, comes about when the 
individual agent begins to interpret 
life insurance in his own inimitable 
manner, using his heart as well as 
his head. 


One at A Time 


The rewards of selling are great, 
but unfortunately most people will 
not pay the price for success. If I 
were starting in the life insurance 
business today, I would study and 
become highly efficient in one speci- 
fic sales talk at a time. I would 
slowly branch out and have at my 
command a sales talk for every 
single, specific need. My ultimate 
objective would be to get into pro- 
gramming, because a bigger and 
better job can be done through the 
programming method. A fellow may 
be going along well selling single, 


* President, National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 
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specific needs and then he starts to 
itch to get into programming. Very 
often during the transition period his 
production is less than it was when 
he was doing package selling. I be- 
lieve the reason for this is that he 
is talking to new prospects and try- 
ing to get them interested in pro- 
gramming and insurance. 

Instead of doing it that way, it 
seems to me that I would make a list 
of all of the people whom I had sold a 
package sale to, and starting with 
number one, I would go to him and 
say something like this: “Mr. Jones, 
you are a client of mine and you are 
entitled to the best service that our 
office has to give. I have nothing to 
sell, but what I want to do is co- 
ordinate your life insurance ‘and 
make it do the best possible job for 
the benefit of your family.” Please 
bear in mind that since he is a client, 
his application has told us how much 
life insurance he owns. We are now 
talking to sympathetic ears and not 
only will we get into programming 
in an organized way, but in all prob- 
ability we will sell more life insur- 
ance to the people we talk to. What 
are some of the basic needs that can 
readily be sold as a specific need 
sale? 

Retirement income (I prefer to call 
this annuity with life insurance) 

Educational fund 

Mortgage retirement 

Executor’s need for cash 

Life income for wife 


Suppose I were discussing mort- 
gage insurance with someone. Let 
us assume that my prospect has a 
ten-year mortgage of $10,000, the 
interest is 444%, and my prospect 
is married and age 35. I would open 
the discussion something like this: 
“Mr. Prospect, do you have the 
death cancellation clause in your 
mortgage?” Usually he will start 
asking questions. At any rate, | 
might say to him: “Oh, of course you 
can’t have this, since you have a 
444% mortgage. You may or may 
not know this, but by adding 7/10 
of 1% to the cost of the annual 
mortgage carrying charge, you can 
guarantee that if you die anytime 
during the next ten years your family 
will have their home free and clear. 
Any monies that you might pay on 
the principle of the mortgage during 
that ten year period will be refunded 
to your family.” As a closing state- 
ment I might say: “You can arrange 
it that your wife may be the first 
person in the block to own her home 
free and clear, or she may be the 
first one to lose her home entirely.” 


Educate For Sales 


If I were selling educational in- 
surance, I would want to know 
everything there is to know about 
the cost of education, about how 
much more a college man earns dur- 
ing his lifetime as against a grammar 
school or high school graduate. In 
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short, I would like to know every- 
thing there is to know about the 
value of college education and have 
a prepared sales talk to cover that 
single, specific need. 

What is the greatest problem of 
a salesman? In my opinion, it is 
making the first sale to a new client. 
As a life insurance man, selling a 
new prospect the first time is the 
only sale that | make. Any repeat 
sales are purely purchases on the 
part of the client. Usually all I know 
about a first prospect is that he is a 
human being and that he can afford 
to pay for it. Now why do we need 
an agent to sell life insurance? Why 
can’t we just give a man a book and 
tell him to read it? I believe it is 
because they not only need someone 
to tell them, but they also need some- 
one to help them decide. Most peo- 
ple do not like to make decisions. 

Most salesmen do a good job of 
telling but not a, good enough job of 
selling. It has been said that we 
should create needs and then he will 
buy. Well, I don’t see how I can 
create any needs since the need was 
there before I entered the picture. No 
one can have any objections to own- 
ing life insurance. The only objec- 
tion he can have is to pay for it. 
For example, if I gave a man $10,- 
000 of life insurance all paid for, 
would he be satisfied? I doubt it. 
He would probably say, “Can I have 
$25,000 as long as | don't have to 
pay for it?” 
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Another thing that is heard quite 
often is that the agent should qualify 
his prospects. Have you ever stopped 
to think that the prospect qualifies 
the salesman as well? The thing to 
bear in mind is the fact that we must 
deal with human nature as it is— 
not as we wish it were. We can un- 
cover or locate a man’s needs, but 
what is he going to do? He is going 
to buy what he wants. For example, 
a young man has $40 with which 
to buy a suit of clothes which he 
needs quite badly. So what does he 
buy? He buys a set of golf clubs 
because he wanted the clubs. What 
is it that makes people want to buy 
and the willingness to pay for it? 
Ego recognition is the one thing 
that everyone seeks. Everyone wants 
to be well thought of. Everyone 
wants to be recognized. Everyone 
likes to do something that will put 
them out in front. Everyone wants 
to be a financial success even if it is 
only on the date of death. What 
is the first question that is asked 
when a man dies? What shape did 
he leave his family in? 

Let us assume for a moment that I 
have an appointment and all that I 
know about my prospect is that he 
is a human being and is able to pay 
for it. He has also told me over the 
telephone that he will give me at least 
one half hour of his undivided at- 
tention. Before | keep my appoint- 
ment I have to answer three ques- 
tions ; 


Peo 





(1) Why should he buy? 

(2) Why should he buy from me? 
(3) Why should he buy from me 
today? Until I have answered the 
third question, I have just done a 
good job of telling and not selling. 
If I have proven to him why he 
should buy, I have done a good job 
of telling. If I have done a good 
job of telling, he might say to me: 
“Jack, I think you are a grand fel- 
low, and when I am ready to buy I 
am certainly going to bear you in 
mind.” 


As An Underwriter 


In order for him to want to buy 
from me I have got to sell myself as a 
life underwriter and not as a person. 
For example, I have a friend of mine, 
a dentist, who is a grand fellow. My 
wife and I went to him for dental 
work and it so happens that he is 
the world’s worst. We certainly 
didn’t go back to him as a dentist, 
but as a person he is a grand fellow, 
and we love visiting at his home 
and he certainly enjoys coming to 
ours. On the other hand, I do busi- 
ness with many men whom I don't 
dream of inviting to my home. 
Therefore, I repeat, it is important 
that the agent sell himself as a life 
underwriter rather than as a person. 

It is only when I have answered 
the third question, “Why should he 
buy from me today?” that I have 

(Continued on the next page) 
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done a good job of selling. Since 
all I know about this man that I am 
going to see is that he is a human be- 
ing and is able to pay for it, it will 
be necessary that I probe rather than 
guess as to what he is going to be 
interested in. Most men in life 
insurance are general practitioners 
and not specialists. For example, if 
I were going to talk to a partner this 
evening, then I know that I have to 
talk to him about partnership in- 
surance. Selling is telling the truth 
in an attractive and convincing man- 
ner. When I go to see this fellow 
he knows what he knows and I know 
what I know. If I start telling him 
what I think he should do, then he 
has the advantage because not only 
does he know what he knows but 
he also knows what I know. As a 
salesman, I want to control the in- 
terview. Therefore, it would be 
much better for me if I know what 
I know and also what he knows. 
This can best be done if, insted of 
me telling him what to do, I conduct 
the interview on the basis of probing 
—asking questions. For that reason, 
I might say to him: “Do you have 
a pencil and paper handy?” Will 
you please get it and write down the 
following items: 

Old age pension for myself 
Education of children 

Income to family 


Emergency or opportunity cash 


When this has been completed | 
then say to him: “Will you please 
look at this piece of paper again and 
number them in order of their im- 
portance to you.” If he is a married 
man with a family, in all probability 
he will write down number one— 
Income to family. If he does, I look 
at it for a moment or so and then 
say “Mr. Prospect, I wish I were 
in the presence of your wife and chil- 
dren this moment so I could con- 
gratulate them for having so wonder- 
ful a husband and father. Since this 
is not possible may I say to you it is 
a pleasure to meet a man who is so 
unselfish that he puts his family 
ahead of himself.” 

At this point, we are no longer 
guessing as to what he is thinking. 
We know what his interests are and 
we also know the answer to “Why 
should he buy?” The second ques- 
tion as to why should he buy from 
me depends upon the way I have 
handled myself up to that point. 


Other than that, I don’t know why 
he should buy from me. 


Suppose I express an opinion and 
my prospect disagrees with me? It 
puts me on the spot to defend my 
opinion and what chance does a 
salesman have if he has to defend his 
position? Worse than that, is the 
fact that the prospect may not tell 
me that he disagrees with me and | 
have no idea of his thinking. Then 
what chance do I have to make a 
sale? When a prospect or client 
says anything to me and I disagree 
with him, I usually say—‘Only the 
other day I was talking to Mr. 
Green, and he said this to me—.” 
If the prospect disagrees with this 
thinking, he doesn’t hesitate to say 
what he thinks about Mr. Green, and 
again | know what the prospect is 
thinking about. For that reason, if I 
ask questions then I know I am get- 
ting the prospect’s answers and not 
my opinions, 

This particular prospect put down 
“income to family” as being his first 
objective. I can then say this to 
him, “Mr. Prospect, may I ask you 
a question, sir? If it could be ar- 
ranged that if you should die, that 
the income to your family will con- 
tinue in the same manner as when 
you were alive, would that mean 
anything to you?” Or if I were talk- 
ing to a partner, “Mr. Partner, if 
it could be arranged that in the event 
of your partner’s death the money 
with which to buy his interest will 
be made available to you, would that 
mean anything to you?” At this 
point, the tellers are separated from 
the sellers. 


Why Buy Today? 


I know why he should buy and 
why he should buy from me. The 
only question I must find out is why 
should he buy from me today. “Mr. 
Prospect, may I ask you a question, 
sir?” “Would you be willing to set 
aside a sum of money with which to 
pay for the benefits I can arrange 
for your family?” (A man who is 
not willing to lay aside the sum of 
money needed is no different from 
the fellow who doesn’t have the 
money to do so.) Most agents have 
sufficient knowledge but do not have 
sufficient skills. A teller can con- 
vince him, but a seller makes him 
act. He is bound to get the right 
kind of reaction to properly phrased 
suggestions. Often times at this 
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point a man might say: “And what 
is this going to cost me?” And the 
only answer that I can give is that 
the cost is only the fair cost of the 
benefits you are going to receive. 

It is a great tribute to the life in- 
surance business to know that an 
agent can call on a man whom he 
has never seen before and convince 
him that he should buy some life in- 
surance, which until the agent called 
the man hadn’t thought about doing 
that particular day, and walk out 
with the premium in either cash or 
check. In other words, this man is 
giving a stranger some money for 
something he hadn’t planned on un- 
til the agent called on him. 


75¢ a Day 


If the agent has a properly plan- 
ned sales talk to follow through with, 
along with a positive mental attitude, 
a lot more sales will be made than 
if he merely tried to guess what a 
man is thinking about. Assume for 
a moment that the agent has sug- 
gested $10,000 of ordinary life in- 
surance with an annual premium of 
$250, and at this point the client 
says to him: “I like your idea, | 
think it is sound, but I just don’t feel 
that I can afford an extra $250 a year 
at this time.” In his mind the agent 
calculates each $100 premium as be- 
ing thirty cents a day. “You mean, 
Mr. Prospect, that you are really 
sincere in wanting to own this life 
insurance but you feel you cannot 
afford seventy-five cents a day?” He 
might look a little sheepish and say: 
“No, I don’t think I can.” “But 
you do like the idea, you do think 
it is sound?” “Oh yes, the idea is 
all right, but I just can’t afford this 
extra money.” “Well, Mr. Prospect, 
may I ask you a question, sir? If 
your employer called you into his 
office and said, ‘John, I don’t like 
to tell you this, but our business has 
slumped and we find it necessary to 
lay-off some of our men. Now, you 
have been working for this company 
for over fifteen years and we cer- 
tainly cannot let you'go, but we are 
going to ask you to take a cut in 
salary of seventy-five cents a day.’ 
Will you quit, or will you say: ‘I 
will be more than glad to cooperate.’ 
Mr. Prospect, I don’t mind telling 
you that you are the type of fel- 
low that will cooperate. Of course 


you will stay, and if anything, you . 


will do a better job for your boss 
(Continued on page 36) 


A point 


we’d like 
to drive 


A OMECG.e.eece HEN you’re associated with 

‘ State Life you enjoy a cooper- 
ative home office that’s constantly 
contriving new and better ways to 
make the work of an underwriter 
easier . . . more rewarding. Liberal 
compensation, extensive training 
courses, effective recruiting aids, 
more and better modern-day salable 
policies, are only a few of the advan- 
tages by which agents profit. There’s 
outstanding opportunities in 21 states 
for both types of agencies . . . pro- 
ducing and organizing. Why not get 
the facts today? No obligation. 
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President 
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Company 


| WOULD BE AN UNDERSTATEMENT 
to say that in recent months, par- 
ticularly since the first of this year, 
the housing situation and mortgage 
market have been quite confusing. 
One of the major contributing fac- 
tors to the confusion has been the 
uncertainty of what would be done 
in Washington with reference to the 
Veterans’ Administration mortgage 
program and the interest rate on 
V.A. mortgages, as well as what 
they will do in Washington in re- 
gard to the F.H.A. It is now pretty 
definite that there will be no increase 
in the interest rate on V.A. loans. 


Will Expire 


Second, it looks like the V.A. 
mortgage program is going to be 
allowed to expire next year. In a 
way, that is regrettable because the 
V.A. mortgage program in recent 
years has made a very substantial 
contribution to our economy in many 
ways—it made it possible for the 
veterans to provide homes for their 
families at a reasonable cost, it en- 
abled the builders to undertake with 
confidence large building projects to 
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provide these homes, and of course, 
that resulted in business for all the 
trades and manufacturers who make 
the things that go into a house. 

However, I have always thought 
from the beginning that the V.A. 
mortgage program should not 
have been set up separately from 
the F.H.A. or to put it another way, 
I have always felt that it was un- 
fortunate to duplicate the facilities 
of the F.H.A. by setting up the V.A. 
mortgage offices all over the country 
when legislation could have been 
passed enabling the F.H.A. with an 
already established experienced or- 
ganization to provide a similar serv- 
ice to the veterans. 

It now looks like Congress is go- 
ing to pass legislation which will 
create a special provision in the law 
for F.H.A. whereby the F.H.A. can 
provide mortgages for veterans. 
That is good, and although there 
would be some lag in time before 
this feature could be set up and 
functioning, it may be that in the 
long run this would prove to be a 
very good thing. I hope this legis- 
lation or similar legislation is passed. 

Now, in some ways I have been 
a little amused at the complaints 
about high interest rates during the 
last eight to ten months. Actually 
the interest rates for long term 
money today are not high in relation 





where do 


we go 


from here? 


to the interest rates that were preva- 
lent during the 1920’s. Historically, 
we have always had high interest 
rates in this country—the demand 
for funds to finance our industrial 
growth was greater than the savings 
available for investment. Between 
the 1920’s and recent months we 
have had, from a historical point of 
view, unusually easy interest rates 
brought about artificially. This has 
spoiled some of our people, includ- 
ing the builders, who in the last 
eight to twelve months, have had 
(Continued on page 20) 
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W. Barton Baldwin 
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Samuel D. Montgomery, Jr. 


5 Years 
Billy Richman 
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George E. Simpson 
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James K. Ablan 
Travis Y. Barnes 
Paul L. Blackwell 
Frank Cala 
John L. Caramela 
James E. Dixon 
Wallace B. Garst 
Clarence C. Gwaltney 
Clarence E. Knight, Jr. 
Chester F. Morgan 
Robert L. O’Harra 
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HE DID IN 1577* 


YOU CAN IN 1957! 


You can Discover the Difference 
in 1957 faster and easier than the 
explorer above did. If you’re like 
many life underwriters you’ve 
been exploring for the company 
which can help you make life 
insurance a career instead of a 
job without a definite future. We 
feel we are the company with the 
differences . . . here’s why: 


® Top first year and renewal com- 
missions for General Agents and 
Agents. (Liberal Vesting Pro- 
visions ) 


® Office allowance to General 
Agents. 


® Lifetime service fee. 
Liberal retirement plan. 


® Hospital benefits for self, 
dependents. 


® Disability income for loss of time 
from sickness or accident. 


® Group life insurance. 


© Complete portfolio of modern 
policy forms designed to keep 
your production way ahead of 
competition. 


® Excellent sub-standard facilities, 
enabling you to serve a larger 
clientele. 


*Sir Francis Drake 
took three years, 
starting in 1577, to 
discover the difference 
as first Englishman to 
sail around the world. 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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to learn how to operate under con- 
ditions where interest rates are 
higher. Many of these builders will 
survive, and those that do survive 
will learn how to do a better job 
than they did under conditions 
where interest rates were easier. 
There is a difference, though, be- 
tween the high interest rates of the 
1920’s and today. One of the main 
differences is that the Federal Re- 
serve Board has more know-how 
today in the management of our 
money markets, which means that 
they can today manage things with 
more finesse and anticipate fluctua- 
tions in business better than they 
lid thirty years ago. Back in the 
1920’s the Federal Reserve was 
clumsy. That is not the case today. 
I make these statements fully realiz- 
ing the Federal Reserve is the first 
to admit they cannot create pros- 
perity or bring about depressions. 
All they can do is to influence the 
way business is going, but they can’t 
stop the ground swells. 

Actually during the past year the 
Federal Reserve has followed the 
market when raising its discount 
rate, rather than lead the market. 
By that I mean that its increases in 
the discount rate were made after 
the market had already indicated 
that such increase was necessary. 

The reason for our high interest 
rate today is that the supply of sav- 
ings is not sufficient to take care of 
the demand for capital funds. This 
demand for capital funds for plant 
expansion, as well as for financing 
of housing and other capital ex- 
penditures, has just been more than 
the funds available. By funds I 
mean savings. It looks as if this 
condition will continue for some 
time although I have noticed several 
announcements that plans for plant 
expansion by some large industrial 
companies have been postponed. 
That is a good thing for it means 
there is some stretching out of this 
demand for savings which will re- 
lieve somewhat the current pressure. 
Consequently, I can see some signs 
that there could be some easing of 
the demand for funds during this 
second half of the year, which should 
result in some easing in the interest 
rates for long term money. I don’t 
expect any material easing on short 


term rates in view of the tremen 
dous amount of refunding of sho 
term obligations (some eighty-twa 
billion dollars) that must be done b 
the Treasury during the next twely 
months, plus the necessity of raising 
funds for the payment of saving 
bonds that are being cashed in 
This cashing in of savings bonds ha 
added to the confusion in recen 
months—and we now realize it wa 
a mistake to make savings bond 
payable on demand. 


It is also my guess that ther 
could be some easing in mortgagi 
rates, too. However, I believe what 
ever easing there may be will b 
moderate, and mortgages must b 
in line with the money market. | 
other words, the yield on mortgage 
must be in line with the yield o 
other kinds of investments, in orde 
to be competitive and attract sav 
ings institution funds. Perhaps | 
should say, institutional funds. A; 
I see it, the trouble in recent months 
has been failure on the part of somd 
people to recognize the necessity fo 
a spread between the return on 
mortgages and bonds. Bonds ar 
easier to service or handle, not aj 
costly to handle, and when you cai 
get 4% or better on a AAA Bond 
it is hard to justify taking a mort 
gage unless there is approximatel; 
a 1% higher return. In other words 
the return on the mortgage shoulé 
be approximately 1% higher thas 
you can get on the Triple A Bonds 


Might Have Been Avoided 


It is unfortunate that the need 
for a higher return on V.A. and 
F.H.A. loans was not recognizeé 
sooner. If this had been done last 
summer a lot of the distress in re- 
cent months would have been 
avoided. The increase in F.H.A. in- 
terest rate last December was 4 
partial answer, but in many sections 
of the country, even 5% F.H.A. 
loans are being purchased at a dis- 
count. I believe the increase 01 
F.H.A. loans in December was too 
late. 

The discount market is not bad 
when such discount is a matter ol 
a few points, but when discounts 
get to be eight to ten points, that 
can seriously hurt the housing field 
and mortgage market. I personally 
don’t like such big discounts not 
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premium markets for mortgages— 
but discount and premium markets 
can be expected so long as there are 
pegged rates on F.H.A. mortgages. 

From an over-all standpoint the 
amount of money that goes into tie 
mortgage market, that is to say the 
amount o. commitments made to go 
into the mortgage market, will de- 
pend largely upon this question of 
return. Trustees of funds like sav- 
ings banks and life insurance com- 
panies have a definite obligation to 

ther invest their funds at the highest rate 
Ttgage available in keeping with sound in- 


ol vestment principles. 
V1 

































Supply and Demand 
‘tgage@l In regard to the housing market, 
eld omit is my personal view that the re- 


1 ordem lationship of supply and demand for 
*t sav@ housing has more to do with the 
haps I¥drop in starts than high interest 
ls. Agrates. The last figure I have heard 
nonth@ for the number of housing starts 
£ some for 1957 was 880,000. That isn’t 
sity fog so bad actually. Prior to 1948 we 
in or never had as many as 880,000 starts. 
ds ard What I believe is that since 1948 we 
not aj have been building so many houses 
ou cag that the supply has finally caught 
Bondi tp with the demand. If that is the 
. mort case, it is only logical that there 
imately should be some easing off in the 
words number of new starts to be more in 
shoul(§ line with the reduced demand. We 
r thasffmay have this condition for several 
Bonds years, until the crop of war babies 
grows up, forms families and the 
demand for housing takes another 
ed spurt. That is expected in the 1960’s. 
e need§ Another interesting factor on this 
A. and question of decreasing starts is that 
ognizec§ today most new houses provide three 
ne last and four bedrooms, whereas a few 
; in re-§ years ago most of the new houses 
. beenff had only two bedrooms. In other 
{.A.in-§ words, people are buying bigger 
was af houses. The larger houses, plus in- 
sections§ creased costs, result in larger mort- 
F.H.A§ gages, so that the amount of money 
t a dis-§ going into the mortgage market 
ase ong could very well be close to the same 
was toog amount as last year, even though 
the number of mortgages is less. 
10t badf Some people might feel that, since 
atter off the number of starts is down, it will 
scounts§ Tesult in a reduction of the number 
ts, that of mortgages available, and there- 
ng field§ fore, the resulting scarcity of mort- 
rsonally§ gages should bring about easier in- 
nts nor§ terest rates for such mortgages. I 
(Continued on the next page) 
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wouldn’t count on that too much. 
I believe the determining factor in 
the interest rate on mortgages would 
not be the number of mortgages so 
much as their relationship to the 
returns on other investment outlets. 
As previously stated, the return on 
mortgages must be competitive in 
the money market. So, if my guess 
that there will be some easing in the 
long-term money market during the 
second half of this year is right, 
there could be some easing on the 
rate on mortgages. But the reason 
for this easing would not be due to 
the reduced number of mortgages 
so much, as due to the maintenance 
of their competitive position in re- 
lation to other forms of investments. 

I do not feel that the recent move 
for reduction in the amount of cash 
required in connection with F.H.A. 
mortgages will have any significant 
effect on the housing situation and 
on the demand for mortgages. I am 
a great believer in the F.H.A. pat- 
tern of small down payments and 
twenty to twenty-five year monthly 
self-liquidating loans. In fact I be- 


lieve the 100% V.A. loan, at: the 
time it was permitted, had consider- 
able merit. The F.H.A. and V.A.’s 
method of financing of homes is 
much sounder than the old fashioned 
method of a % first mortgage 
and then a second mortgage which 
was quite a burden on the home 
owner prior to the creation of the 
F.H.A. 

But, the amount of the cash down 
payment is not the dominant factor 
today. The demand for housing plus 
the supply and demand for long 
term money and the relationship of 
mortgages competitively with other 
forms of investments in this long- 
term money market are the deter- 
mining factors. 

As for the proposed authorization 
for the use of up to $1 billion of the 
Veteran’s Life Insurance Trust 
Fund for the direct purchase of V.A. 
mortgages—I believe that is not only 
inflationary, but also unsound. In 
order to raise that much cash to 
make such purchases the Trust 
Fund may have to sell Treasury 
3onds it now holds. If this is the 
case, it would depress the Treasury 
Bond Market and further complicate 


the savings bond problem. 

To summarize, my guess is that, 
barring war or a national catas- 
trophe, there will be some easing 
in interest rates during the last half 
of this year, which could cause some 
easing in mortgage rates. But I do 
not see any signs of a return to the 
easy rates we have had in recent 
years. I believe there has actually 
been established a new pattern, or 
perhaps I should say the old tradi- 
tional pattern, of relatively high in- 
terest rates which will be with us 
for many years, due to the need for 
savings to finance the mechanization 
and modernization of plant and ma- 
chinery to increase productivity in 
order to offset increased costs and 
wages. My guess is that there will 
be fluctuations within this pattern 
of relatively high interest rates for 
a long time to come. 

And my prediction for the out- 
look for housing is that, even though 
we may have some easing in interest 
rates in the mortgage market, we 
can look forward to a comparatively 
lower number of housing starts 
every year for the next several years 
until the early 1960's. 
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JOHN G. KELLY 
Assistant General Counsel 
Mutual of New York 


HE ROLE of home office counsel 
has been aptly synthesized by 
Deane Davis: 


“Some home office counsel believe 
their full duty is performed if they 
give an opinion as to what the law 
is Or answer a question solely on 
the basis of a specific situation pre- 
sented. To adopt that practice is, 
in my opinion, to neglect both the 
opportunity and the duty to effect 
company policy importantly and ad- 
vantageously. It is counsel’s duty 
in every opinion he gives, to con- 
sider its effect upon all other situa- 
tions it would affect. Opinion as to 
what the law is will be one thing— 
advice as to what to do about it is 
quite another. Opinion as to what 
the law is cannot be changed or 
affected by business considerations. 
Advice often can and should. Thus, 
inescapably he finds himself involved 
in weighing the pros and cons of 
practical business methods and 
procedures. He may find it neces- 
Sary to advise that a right or claim 
be waived or that a certain risk of 
loss or penalty be incurred. On the 
other hand, he may advise that pro- 
cedures be changed even though in- 
volving inconvenience and 
pense,” 1 
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of 


Risks 


As a matter of common sense, 
no lawyer should assume to state 
what must surely be the answer to 
each question of whether the busi- 
ness risk should be assumed. Nor is 
that at all necessary. Rather do I 
think that the important considera- 
tion is that a lawyer—in this very 
vital area of life insurance operations 
—-participate actively in the develop- 
ment of a basic philosophy of as- 
sumption of business risk. Such 
philosophy—well thought out and 
applied with courage and common 
sense—should furnish the answer to 
a variety of questions which will 
arise both within the home office 
underwriting field, as well as in 
other areas of insurance operations. 
The development of such a philoso- 
phy will, I think, serve as a more 
certain and useful guide than would 
any attempt at a case-by-case evalu- 
ation of individual situations, 
whether such attempt be from the 
standpoint of dollars involved or 
from the viewpoint of strictly legal 
analysis. 

I would define “assumption of 
business risk in insurance opera- 
tions” as the deliberate acceptance 
of a situation in which there is not 
complete assurance that the legal 
sufficiency of the company’s position 
could be sustained if it were chal- 
lenged but in which the risks in- 
volved in the possibility of challenge 





Assumption 


Business 


appear clearly to be of less weight 
than the disadvantages of adopting 
an approach that would make the 
company’s legal position fully se- 
cure, 

With a proper recognition of the 
essential elements of this definition 
and a balancing of the risks involved 
against the disadvantages of a con- 
trary course of action, I think the 
answers to most of the questions that 
beset underwriters may be found. 

The risks involved in particular 
situations are usually readily recog- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Risks—Continued 


nizable. For example, in home office 
underwriting perhaps the most com- 
mon situation is the matter of the 
incompletely answered or completely 
unanswered question in the applica- 
tion dealing with prior medical his- 
tory. The risk involved in accepting 
such an incomplete answer is that it 
obviates any basis for contest as to 
a matter which would have been dis- 
closed by a proper answer to the 
particular question. By its accept- 
ance of such an application, the com- 
pany is deemed to have waived its 
right to the information that might 
have been obtained. Thereafter, it 
may not seek to rely on such data as 
a basis of contest. Thus, the deter- 
mination of whether to assume the 
risk of accepting an application con- 
taining an incomplete answer must 
be made within the definition pro- 
posed. There must be a total evalu- 
ation of the case which will take into 
account : 

(a) the amount involved; 

(b) an appraisal of the likely im- 
portance or unimportance of the un- 
answered question, depending upon 
the breadth of the inquiry and the 
indicated health picture of the appli- 
cant ; 

(c) whether the circumstances of 
the case are such that in the judg- 
ment of the underwriter the delay 
and inconvenience which will result 
from the requirement of a complete 
answer appear warranted. 


Personally, and speaking as a 
lawyer, | would regard this situation 
generally as a rather hazardous one 
from the company standpoint. It 
would appear to. me to be one in 
which the risks of accepting an in- 
complete answer would normally 
outweigh the disadvantages of the 
additional requirement. This, of 
course, would not be so where the 
question itself was one of very 
limited scope or the over-all cir- 
cumstances were such that the un- 
derwriter would almost be willing 
to approve the application on the 
basis of its being deemed incontest- 
able from date of issue. In the last 
analysis, the decision would, of 
course, be that of the underwriter, 
made in the light of all the circum- 
stances. 


Attach Copy 


If the decision should be to obtain 
a supplement to the original applica- 
tion in the form of an answer to the 
question, signed by the applicant, a 
copy should, of course, be attached 
to the policy. This would be neces- 
sary for two reasons: 
(1) to make it available in the 
event of contest, and 
(2) to obviate a contention that the 
copy of the application attached to 
the contract is less than complete 
and, therefore, insufficient for any 
purpose. 

In the broader area of what wili 
satisfy the customary statutory re- 
quirement that a true or correct 
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copy of the application be attached 
to the policy as a condition of the 
right to base a defense on misrepre- 
sentations in the application, a state- 
ment of the general rule may be help- 
ful. Such statutes are not complied 
with if there are errors of substance 
in the copies or if the differences are 
such that construction must be 
resorted to in order to determine 
whether the meaning and proper 
effect of the copy are the same as 
the original. On the other hand, such 
statutes do not contemplate exact 
facsimiles of the original application 
or exact and literal correctness. 
Mere clerical errors which do not 
affect or alter the sense of the docu- 
ment do not prevent a copy in which 
they may be found from being a 
correct copy within the meaning of 
the statutes.” 

When an application for addi- 
tional insurance in which a con- 
formed copy is sent out for attach- 
ment, rather than an original appli- 
cation where the customary practice 
would be to attach the photo, the 
effect of omission of the applicant’s 
signature is such that the copy is not 
a true copy within the statutory re- 
quirement.® 


Two More Points 


Two other points in connection 

with the medical history part of the 
application are worthy of mention: 
(1) The extent to which the com- 
pany may be bound by knowledge of 
a prior medical history obtained or 
obtainable through its files or by 
reasonable inquiry. 
(2) The extent to which a company 
may be bound by its failure to ob- 
tain a statement from an attending 
physician who is mentioned in the 
application as having been consulted 
for one purpose, e.g., routine phys- 
ical checkup, but who is actually 
consulted for a serious impairment, 
the knowledge of which would pre- 
sumably have been obtained through 
inquiry of the physician. 

As to the first situation, the gov- 
erning principle of law is comparable 
to that which binds a company when 
it accepts something less than a 
complete answer. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is deemed to have 
waived its right to make a contest 
on the basis of matters as to which 
it had or might have had informa- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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1956 Examination 


questions « answers 


CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 





PART C—LAW, TRUSTS AND TAXES 


QUESTION 6 


“A” plans to place his residu- 
ary estate in trust for the benefit 
of his wife and children. He 
owns $100,000 of life insurance 
which he would like to have ad- 
ministered after his death under 
the same terms and conditions 
governing his residuary estate. 
He has been advised by his at- 
torney that he can accomplish his 
objective in either of two ways: 


(1) by placing the life insurance 
policies in a living trust with pro- 
visions similar to those of the 
testamentary trust, or (2) by 
payment of the proceeds into 
“A’s” probate estate with a pro- 
vision in “A’s” will directing his 
executor to transfer the proceeds 
to the testamentary trust. 


(a) Explain briefly but pre- 
cisely the meaning of each of the 
italicized expressions, namely, 
(1) residuary estate, (2) living 
trust, (3) testamentary trust, and 
(4) probate estate. 


(b and c) Indicate which of 
the attorney’s suggestions you 
would favor, and explain its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 


Answer to Question 6 


(a) (1) The residuary estate is 
the aggregate amount of real and 
personal property remaining after 
all claims against the estate have 
been settled and all particular gifts 
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Composite Answers (Continued) 


conferred by the deceased have been 
made. 


(2) A trust is a formal legal de- 
vice by means of which one person 
(the trustee) holds legal title to 
property, but manages it for the 
benefit of other persons (the ben- 
eficiaries). A living trust is one cre- 
ated and becoming operative during 
the lifetime of the creator. 


(3) A testamentary trust is one 
created by the last will and testa- 
ment of the deceased and becomes 
operative only at the death of the 
testator. 


(4) The probate estate is that 
part of the estate of the deceased 
which comes under the jurisdiction 
and control of the personal repre- 
sentative, either the executor or the 
administrator. 


(b and c) Probably the prefer- 
able suggestion is to place the in- 
surance policies in the living trust. 
In many states the insurance pro- 
ceeds would be exempt from claims 
of the insured’s creditors if payable 
to the trustee of a living trust, while 
the proceeds would not be exempt 
if payable to the probate estate. 
Likewise, in several states the in- 
surance would not be subject to 
state inheritance taxes if payable to 
the trustee of the living trust, 
whereas it would be taxable if pay- 
able to the probate estate. Further- 
more, where insurance is placed in 
a living trust, the trust can go into 


operation as soon as the insurance 
proceeds are collected, while if the 
insurance is payable to the estate, 
a considerable interval of time may 
elapse before the executor can 
transfer the proceeds into the testa- 
mentary trust. In addition, insur- 
ance payable to the executor is sub- 
ject to executor’s fees, while insur- 
ance payable to the trustee of the 
living trust is not. Of course, fees 
may be payable to the trustee, but 
these may be substantially less than 
the executor’s fees. If “A” is willing 
to make the living trust irrevocable 
and surrender all future control over 
the policies and their disposition, he 
can gain the additional advantage of 
removing the policies from his estate 
for Federal and state death tax pur- 
poses (assuming that the creation 
of the trust is not adjudicated to be 
a transfer in contemplation of death). 
If the trust is made irrevocable, a 
gift tax return will need to be filed, 
and, depending on the value of the 
gift and prior gifts made by “A,” 
there may be some gift tax payable. 

On the other hand, there are some 
advantages in having the insurance 
paid to “A’s” probate estate. There 
would then be only one trust, in- 
stead of two separate trusts, which 
might result in lower aggregate 
trustees’ commissions. If “A” de- 
cides to change the terms of the 
trust he has only one instrument, 
his will, to change, whereas if he 
had created a separate living trust, 
he would need to amend that, too. 
And, of course, if he had made the 
separate living trust irrevocable, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


then he could not change it at all, 
and a substantial element of inflex- 
ibility would be present in his future 
estate planning. 


QUESTION 7 


At the time of his death, “A,” 
a life underwriter, was entitled to 
commissiéns, first-year and re- 
newal, with a present value of 


$48,000. The right to these com- 


missions was bequeathed to Mrs. 
“A” by will. 

(a and b) Describe the status 
of these commissions with re- 
spect to: 

(1) “A’s” Federal estate tax 
liability ; 

(2) “A’s” Federal income tax 
(final return) ; 

(3) Mrs. “A’s” Federal income 
tax. 

(c) What would be the effect 
on Mrs. “*A’s” Federal income tax 
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liability in the event that: 

(1) Mrs. “A” should subse- 
quently assign for a considera- 
tion her right to the commis- 
sions? 

(2) Mrs. “A” should die be- 
fore receiving all the commis- 
sions? 

(d) Could “A” have reduced 
his Federal income tax liability 
during his lifetime by gratui- 
tously assigning his right to re- 
ceive commissions to his wife or 
other member or members of 
his family? Explain. 


Answer to Question 7 


(a and b) (1) The first year and 
renewal commissions with the pres- 
ent value of $48,000 to which “A” 
was entitled, would be a part of 
“A’s” gross estate since the present 
value of future rights are includible 
as a part of the gross estate. 

(2) In making “A’s” Federal in- 
come tax final return for the year 
in which he died, the executor or 
the administrator of the estate must 
include as gross income only the 
amount of first year and renewal 
commissions actually received by 
“A” during the year. 

(3) Mrs. “A” must include as a 
part of her gross income that part of 
the first year and renewal commis- 
sions she receives annually. She may 
take a credit, however, for any 
estate taxes that have been paid on 
those commissions. Prior to the 
1954 tax law this credit was not 
available and, therefore, double tax- 
ation resulted. 


(c) (1) If Mrs. “A” should sub- 
sequently assign for a consideration 
her right to the commissions, the 
entire amount of the consideration 
would be included as gross income 
in the year in which the considera- 
tion was received. As _ indicated 
above, Mrs. “A” would be allowed 
a credit against her income tax for 
any estate tax which has been previ- 
ously paid on the present value of 
commissions in settling the estate 
of bas. Reg 

(2) If Mrs. “A” should die be- 
fore receiving all the commissions, 
the administrator or executor of her 
estate would include as a part of 
her gross income the value of the 
commissions which Mrs. “A” had 
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actually received that year prior to 
her death. 

(d) “A” could not have reduced 
his Federal income tax liability dur- 
ing his lifetime by gratuitously as- 
signing his right to receive commis- 
sions. The commissions to which he 
was entitled had to be included as 
a part of his gross annual income 
since the commissions arose out of 
his personal efforts. 


QUESTION 8 


“A,” a stockholder in a close 
corporation, died recently leav- 
ing a widow, three children, and 
a number of grandchildren. The 
fair market value of his stock- 
holdings in the close corporation 
at the time of his death was $200,- 
000. Other property in his pro- 
bate estate was valued at $350,- 
000, while property worth $280,- 
000 passed outside his probate 
estate but under circumstances 
as to be includible in his gross 
estate. Deductible items consist 
of. $5,000 in funeral and last ill- 
ness expenses, $38,000 in admin- 
istration expenses, and $47,000 
in debts and claims. It appears 
that the Federal estate tax pay- 
able will be about $67,500 on the 
assumption that the maximum 
marital deduction is available 
and a $40,000 bequest to a chari- 
table organization is allowed. 
State death taxes will amount to 
about $15,000. ‘A’s” executor 
has decided to meet the liquidity 
needs of “*A’s” estate through the 
redemption of part of his stock 
in the close corporation, a plan 
which has been agreed to by the 
surviving stockholders in the cor- 
poration. 

(a) As a general principle and 
without reference to any statutory 
exceptions, how are redemptions 
of stock in a close corporation 
treated under the Federal income 


_tax law? Explain the reason for 


such treatment. 

(b) On the basis of the facts in 
the foregoing case, how could 
“*A’s” executor avoid the tax con- 
sequences described in your 
answer to (a) if he should fol- 
low through on his plan to re- 
deem part of “A’s” stock? 

(c) Show how you would de- 
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termine the maximum marital 
deduction allowable in the cal- 
culation of “A’s” Federal estate 
tax. 

(d) If neither “A” nor Mrs. 
“A” has previously made any 
gifts and “A” some years prior 
to his death had embarked upon 
a planned program of outright 
gifts to his children, with Mrs. 
“A” joining in the gifts by con- 
sent, what would have been the 
maximum aggregate amount that 
he could have given to his three 
children without incurring any 


Federal gift tax liability: (1) the 
first year; (2) each year there- 
after? Explain the basis of your 
figures. 


Answer to Question 8 


(a) As a general principle the 
redemption of stock in a close cor- 
poration, which is less than a com- 
plete redemption, would be con- 
strued as a distribution of earnings 
of the corporation and hence taxable 
as ordinary income. If partial re- 
demptions were treated otherwise 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


stockholders in closed corporations 
could siphon off earnings with no 
greater income tax liability than the 
obligation to pay a capital gains 
tax on them. If the redemption, 
however, is a complete purchase of 
the entire interest of the stockholder, 
it would be treated as a sale of a 
capital asset. Therefore, the differ- 
ence in the price paid by the stock- 
holder for the entire interest owned 
and the amount the stockholder re- 





ceived from the corporation at the 
time of redemption would be taxed 
as a capital gain and not as ordinary 
income in the year in which the re- 
demption occurred. 

(b) The Internal Revenue Code 
permits the redemption of part of 
the stock of a deceased stockholder 
without the proceeds of redemption 
being treated as dividends if it is a 
substantially disproportionate _ re- 
demption, under certain specific cir- 
cumstances. The redemption will be 
considered as substantially dispro- 
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portionate if the stockholder owns, 
after the redemption, less than 50% 
of the voting strength of all out- 
standing stock ; and his ratio then is 
less than 80% of his ratio of all the 
voting stock which he owned before 
the redemption, and his ratio of the 
common stock (voting and nonvot- 
ing) is less than 80% of his ratio 
of common stock owned before re- 
demption. If “A’s” executor re- 
deems part of the estate’s stock 
within the limitations and restric- 
tions of these exemption provisions, 
any gain or loss on the redemption 
will be treated as a capital gain or 
loss. 

(c) In the calculation of ‘“A’s” 
Federal estate tax the maximum 
marital deduction allowable is 50% 
of “A’s” adjusted gross estate. “‘A’s” 
adjusted gross estate is his gross 
estate minus any funeral and last 
illness expenses, expenses incurred 
in administration of the estate by 
the executor, and any claims against 
his estate including unpaid mort- 
gages and liens. It should be em- 
phasized that the charitable deduc- 
tion is not a deduction from the gross 
estate in arriving at the adjusted 
gross estate. The maximum marital 
deduction allowable in the calcula- 
tion of “A’s” Federal estate tax 
would be computed as follows: 
Stock $200,000 
Property of probate estate $350,000 
Property outside probate 

estate $280,000 
Gross estate $830,000 
Deductions $90,000 
Adjusted gross estate $740,000 
Marital deduction $370,000 

(d) Both “A” and Mrs. “A” are 
allowed a specific exemption of $30,- 
000 each for gifts made during their 
lifetime. The exemption applies to 
total gifts to all donees and can be 
exhausted by a lump sum gratuity 
to a single donee or by smaller gifts 
totaling $30,000 conferred among 
several donees. However, since 
both “A” and Mrs. “A” may each 
use the $30,000 exemption, together 
they have a total lifetime exemption 
of $60,000. In addition to the $30.- 
000 specific exemption, both “A” 
and Mrs. “A” are permitted an an 
nual exclusion of $30,000 for gifts 
made to each donee, regardless of 
the number of donees. Therefore, 
“A” and Mrs. “A” together may 
give $6,000 each year to each of 
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their three children without incur- 
ring gift tax liability. Thus, in the 
first year “A” and Mrs. “A” to- 
gether would incur no gift tax li- 
ability if they did not exceed the 
$60,000 specific exemption granted 
both of them plus the $6,000 exclu- 
sion for each of the three children. 
This latter figure makes a total of 
$18,000 which may be annually ex- 
cluded and a grand total of $78,000 
which may be given to the three 
children without incurring any Fed- 
eral gift tax liability the first year. 

(2) If “A” and Mrs. “A” both 
use the $30,000 specific exemption 
available to each of them in the first 
year, the maximum amount that 
they could give to the children in 
each year thereafter would be 
limited to their combined annual ex- 
clusion of $6,000 which may be 
given to as many donees as they 
wish. This means that each child 
could receive $6,000, making a total 
excludable amount of $18,000 a year. 


QUESTION 9 


Provisions may be made for 
the retirement of the partnership 
interest of a deceased partner un- 
der either of two distinct types 
of agreements: the cross-pur- 
chase agreement or the entity 
agreement. Assuming that life 
insurance is used to finance the 
purchase of the deceased part- 
ner’s interest, contrast the func- 
tioning of the cross-purchase and 
entity arrangements with respect 
to; 

(a) Necessary parties to the 
agreement; 

(6b) Ownership and benefici- 
ary provisions of the life insur- 
ance policies; 

(c) Manner in which premium 
payments are shared by the part- 
ners; 

(d) Equity of results from the 
standpoint of deceased partner’s 
estate; and 

(e) Ratio of partnership in- 
lerests after death of the first 
partner, 


Answer to Question 9 


(a) The cross purchase agree- 
ment is an agreement in which the 
partners individually agree to pur- 
chase the interest in the firm of a 
deceased partner. If the agreement 
is funded by life insurance, each part- 
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ner individually buys and maintains 
life insurance on the lives of the 
other partners in such an amount as 
will enable the surviving partners to 
purchase immediately the partner- 
ship interest of the deceased partner. 
The entity plan is also an arrange- 
ment which enables the surviving 
partners to purchase the partnership 
interest of a deceased partner. The 
entity agreement provides for the 
uninterrupted continuation of the 
partnership upon the death of a part- 
ner and the purchase of his interest 
for the account of the survivors from 
partnership funds. Under the entity 
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plan, the partnership itself, rather 
than the individual partner, buys 
and maintains enough life insurance 
on the lives of all the partners to 
provide the necessary funds for pur- 
chasing the partnership interest of 
any deceased partner. Thus, in the 
cross purchase agreement the parties 
to the agreement are the individual 
partners, but in the entity agreement 
the partnership, together with the 
individual partners, compose the 
parties to the agreement. 

(b) In the cross purchase agree- 
ment each partner individually owns 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


the insurance on the lives of each of 
the other partners in sufficient 
amount to permit him to purchase 
his share of the interest of every 
other partner. In some cases a 
trustee may be made owner of the 
life insurance policies on behalf of 
each of the partners individually. In 
the entity agreement, the partner- 
ship, instead of the individual part- 
ners, owns the life insurance poli- 
cies or a trustee may own the life 


insurance policies on behalf of the 
partnership. In the cross purchase 
agreement the individual partners 
or a trustee on behalf of individual 
partners are named beneficiaries in 
the policies on the lives of the other 
partners. In the entity agreement 
the partnership itself or a trustee 
acting on behalf of the partnership 
is named beneficiary of the life in- 
surance policies. 

(ce) Under the cross purchase 
agreement each partner pays the 
premiums on the life insurance pol- 
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“You Can’t Sell Sitting in Your Office!” 


We, at Minnesota Mutual, spend most of our time on the street 
with the field, demonstrating that our sales plans really work! 
We believe in thoroughly organized sales methods . . . tested, 
proven presentations to fit specific needs . 
convincing visual sales aids. Our Success Bond Story, Mort- 
gage Cancellation Plan and unique Business Insurance Proposal 
are typical examples . . . they have no peers in the industry. 
Career Underwriters who sell for Minnesota Mutual haven't 
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give us more than I!/, billions of insurance in force. These men, 
led by the guiding light of the "Star of the North” are 
building successful careers with . . . 
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icies which he owns on the lives of 
the other partners. If there is con- 
siderable difference in the ages of 
the partners or in the percentage of 
ownership interest of each partner, 
premium payments may be burden- 
some on some of the partners. The 
burden may be reduced by dividing 
the total premiums equally or in 
proportion to each partner’s owner- 
ship interest. Provision should then 
be made for reimbursement of the 
estate of the deceased for the pre- 
miums contributed by the deceased. 
In the entity agreement each partner 
contributes to the payment of the 
total preiniums in proportion to his 
share of the profits in the partner- 
ship, in proportion to his ownership 
interest in the partnership, or on 
some other agreed basis. 


(d) In the entity plan the cash 
values of all the policies are owned 
by the partnership; consequently, 
equity would require payment to the 
estate of the deceased the propor- 
tionate interest of the deceased in 
the cash values of the policies on the 
lives of the other partners, together 
with the deceased’s proportionate 
share of the life insurance proceeds 
on his own life. In the cross pur- 
chase arrangement, the surviving 
partners will receive the proceeds of 
the policies which they owned on 
the deceased partner’s life, and will 
pay the proceeds of their policies on 
the life of the deceased partner to 
the deceased partner’s estate. The 
deceased partner’s estate will own 
the cash value of the life insurance 
policies that the deceased partner 
had carried on the lives of the sur- 
viving partners. Provision is usually 
made for the surviving partners to 
purchase, for the cash value, the 
policies on their lives held by the 
estate, 


(e) In the cross purchase agree- 
ment each surviving partner will 
possess the precise ownership in- 
terest that the agreement planned for 
him to have after the death of the 
first partner. In the entity agree- 
ment each surviving partner will 
possess the same proportionate own- 
ership interest in the partnership 
that he had immediately before the 
death of the first partner. If the 
partners’ desire is to accomplish a 
different result) under the entity 
agreement it is possible for them to 
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arrange some adjustment to accom- 
plish that result. 


QUESTION 10 


“Business profits at all times 
depend upon the successful com- 
bination of physical assets and 
key personnel. Whereas the loss 
of physical assets is almost always 
hedged by property insurance, 
the loss of important human life 
values, even though often the 
greater hazard to the business, is 
seldom hedged by key man life 
insurance.” 

(a) Outline the factors that 
make a person a key man for life 
insurance purposes. 

(b) Explain the bases on 
which the value of a key man to 
a firm may be approximated for 
life insurance purposes. 

(c) For what reason might a 
bank give a greater volume of 
credit or better credit terms to 
a firm which insures the life of 
a key man? Be specific. 

(d) Indicate the Federal in- 
come tax treatment of 

(1) the premiums paid by a 
firm for key man life insurance, 
and 

(2) the policy proceeds re- 
ceived by a firm upon the death 
of an insured key man. 


Answer to Question 10 


(a) A person would be a key man 
for life insurance purposes if his 
death would produce substantial 
financial loss to the business firm. 
The person may possess such tech- 
nical knowledge, experience or 
particular skill that his death would 
deprive the firm of considerable 
earnings for a period of years while 
another man was being trained or 
would necessitate a considerable 
outlay on the part of the firm to 
replace the key man. Frequently, 
the key man is the source of a 
considerable volume of business for 
the firm which would be lost at his 
In many small businesses, 
one person may be the source of the 
financial strength of the firm. At the 
death of this person not only may 
equity capital be withdrawn by the 
settlement of his estate, but the man 
may be an important source of 
credit strength which the firm would 
not otherwise have. Occasionally, a 
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Selling is that easy, that profitable, with State Mutual’s 
outstanding new Individual Non-Can Sickness & Acci- 
dent Coverage to Age 65 — the quality income-replace- 
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caused by accident. Policy offers all these additional 


sales features: 


Non-Cancellable and Guaranteed Continuable « 
Guaranteed Level Premium e« Participating « 
Incontestable « 31-Day Grace Period « 
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For selling just one of these policies per month (based 
on average size premium), your total earnings (first 
commissions plus renewals) at the end of 10 years would 
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person outside the particular firm 
may be important to it because he 
directs many customers to patronize 
the firm or because his own firm is 
an important user of the firm’s pro- 
ducts. In all of these cases the 
firm would experience a financial 
loss at the death of the person who is 
considered a key man for insurance 
purposes. 


(b) There are primarily three 
bases on which the value of a key 
man to a firm may be approximated 
for life insurance purposes. First, 
the firm could determine the present 
value of the earnings which are at- 
tributable to the key man over the 
remainder of his working life ex- 
pectancy. For example, if the firm 

(Continued on the next page) 














C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


estimates that earnings of $10,000 
would be lost at the death of a key 
man age 50, who would normally 
retire at age 65, the firm should 
buy an amount of life insurance equal 
to the present value of $10,000 pay- 
able annually for 15 years. The 
second approach would be to esti- 
mate the cost of training a replace- 
ment for the key man and add this 
cost to the loss of earnings the firm 
would experience during the train- 
ing period. The third approach 
would be applicable to a key man 
who is working on a special research 
project who possesses sufficient 
knowledge of the project to complete 
it. The amount of life insurance 
which should be recommended on 
the research engineer would be 
equal to the investment in the pro- 
ject, actual as well as projected. 

(c) To a firm which insures the 
life of a key man the bank might 
extend a greater volume of credit or 
give better credit terms primarily 
for three reasons. First, in case of 
death of the key man the insurance 
proceeds are immediately available 
for repayment of any loan extended 


by the bank. Second, if the loan is 
not repaid the insurance proceeds 
may be used directly in the operation 
of the business and thus eliminate the 
danger of financial difficulties for 
the firm during the critical months 
immediately following the death of 
the key man. If the key man lives 
the bank has every assurance that 
the firm’s earnings will be adequate 
to repay the principal and interest on 
the loan. The key man life insurance 
merely assures the bank that the 
loan will be repaid if the key man 
does not live. The purchase of life 
insurance on the life of the key man 
is another indication to the bank that 
the firm has competent management 
with a willingness and ability to put 
aside a definite sum each year to 
provide life insurance on the life 
of the key man. Finally, the life 
insurance policy on the key. man may 
be assigned to the bank, thus pro- 
viding supporting collateral for the 
loan. Since all of these reasons in- 
crease the bank’s assurance of even- 
tual repayment of the loan, it would 
be willing to either extend a greater 
volume of credit or give better credit 
terms to a firm which insures the 
life of its key man. 


(d) (1) Since the firm is the 
beneficiary of a key man life insur- 
ance policy the Internal Revenue 
Code does not permit the firm to 
deduct the premiums as a business 
expense in determining its Federal 
income tax. 

(2) The proceeds received by a 
firm upon the death of a key man 
insured under a life insurance policy 
are not included as a part of a busi- 
ness firm’s gross income. The In- 
ternal Revenue Code provides that 
life insurance proceeds paid by 
reason of death of the insured are not 
included in gross income. An excep- 
tion is the transfer for value rule. 
Under the transfer for value rule, 
proceeds payable to the transferee 
are included as a part of the gross 
income after deduction of the amount 
paid for the insurance policy and any 
premiums paid subsequently. Among 
the exempt transferees, however, are 
the insured, a partner of the insured, 
a partnership in which the insured is 
a partner, and a corporation in which 
the insured is an officer or a share- 
holder. Thus, the firm would not 
usually include the proceeds of a 
policy on the life of a key man as a 
part of gross income of the firm. 
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4-DIMENSIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


The larger the amount of the policy, the smaller the 


premium per thousand. 


and 


NEW A & S PLANS 


Executive Disability Policy 


Guaranteed-Renewable to age 65. 


Guaranteed-Premiums. 


Level accident and sickness benefits to age 65. 
Select Hospital & Surgical Policy 
Guaranteed-Renewable for life. 
Premiums subject to change only by class. 
No reductions in benefits even after age 65. 


The 


These features are now available in most States. 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Insured Killed While Committing 
Arson Held Accidental Means by 
Illinois Court. 


The insured was burned to death 
in a fire which he and two others 
deliberately set in order to collect 
fire insurance. He and his compan- 
ions agreed to burn the home of 
one companion, John Owen, for the 
purpose of collecting fire insurance 
on it on April 17, 1954. The insured 
was to be given $500 of the fire in- 
surance money for his part in the 
conspiracy. The conspirators poured 
ten gallons of gasoline on the furni- 
ture and floor of the house early in 
the morning and the insured and 
another entered the house to obtain 
some of the bed clothing. The pilot 
on the gas furnace in the living room 
prematurely ignited the gasoline and 
the insured was burned to death, 

The insured had a policy of in- 
surance with John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, which, 
among other things, provided “Death 
benefits will be paid if death occurs 
as result of bodily injury sustained 
solely through external, violent and 
accidental means, directly and in- 
dependently of all other causes.” 
The insurance company denied lia- 
bility when the beneficiary made 
claim, stating, first, that the death 
was not the result of accidental 
means, and secondly, that it would 
be against the public policy of the 
State of Illinois to permit recovery. 
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The Legal Spothoht 


The trial court held for the bene- 
ficiary; the Intermediate Appellate 
Court reversed; and the Supreme 
Court, writing through Justice Bris- 
tow, affirmed the holding of the 
lower court in favor of the bene- 
ficiary. 

In Illinois the courts have adopted 
a liberal attitude of their interpre- 
tation of the “accidental means” 
provision, having held it to be syn- 
onymous with “accidental result.” 
Fhis is defined as something which 
happens by chance without intention 
or design, and which is unexpected, 
unusual and unforeseen. The parties 
did intend to burn the house, but did 
not intend the fire to start when it 
did, burning up one of the conspira- 
tors. To this extent it was accidental 
as heretofore interpreted by the II- 
linois courts. 

On the insurance company’s sec- 
ond point that the beneficiary should 
not recover because of public policy, 
the Court stated that the authorities 
are divided on this question, with 
perhaps a majority favoring the bene- 
ficiary. There is nothing in the con- 
tract of insurance which would bar 
recovery, nor is there any established 
policy in Illinois which would pro- 
hibit recovery because of an over- 
riding public policy. The insured 
was not profiting from his own 
wrong as he did not collect the pro- 
ceeds of the policy; nor would it be 
a deterrent to this type of crime to 
hold against the beneficiary, as that 
person is innocent of any wrong- 
doing. 

Three of the Justices on the Su- 
preme Court dissented from the ma- 
jority opinion on the ground that 









the death was due solely to accidental 
means. The conspirators - should 
have known, and in all probability 
did know, because it was the home 
of one, that the pilot to the gas 
furnace was on. Further they should 
have known that gasoline is highly 
combustible and that a fire might 
start at any minute. Even though 
the insured miscalculated the pre- 
cise moment when the fire would 
start, his death as a result of this 
fire would not be by accidental 
means. 

Taylor, Et Al v. John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Illinois Supreme Court. March 20, 
1957. 3 CCH Life Cases (2d) 294. 
James S. Baldwin, John W. Evans, 
Decatur, Ill. for Appellant. 

John F, Regan, Jr., Francis R. 
Wiley, Decatur, Ill. for Appellee. 


Missouri Supreme Court Upholds 

Directed Verdict for Defendant 

Insurance Company Re Aviation 
Clause. 


Lieutenant Colonel Merrill E. 
Smith had a policy of life insurance 
with Prudential Ins. Co. of Amer- 
ica with an approximate amount of 
$10,000 payable on his death. The 
policy provided, among other things, 
as follows: 

“Notwithstanding anything in this 
Policy to the contrary, it is hereby 
provided that the liability of the 
Company shall be the limited benefit 
defined below if the Insured dies as 
a direct or indirect result of travel 
or flight in or descent from any kind 
of aircraft used anywhere for any 
purpose, if the Insured is a pilot, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


officer or member of the crew of 
such aircraft, or is operating or as- 
sisting in the operation of such air- 
craft, or is giving or receiving any 
kind of training or instruction, or 
has any duties whatsoever aboard 
such aircraft while in flight.” 


Colonel Smith was stationed at 
Randolph Field, Texas as comman- 
dant of students. He had real estate 
in Kansas City and in April of 1952 
developments required that he talk 
to his real estate agent in Kansas 
City concerning the property. There 
was a flight leaving Randolph Field 
in a B-25 carrying Air Force person- 
nel to Lowry Field, Colorado, for a 
conference. The flight was to go by 
Fairfax Field, Kansas City, and 
Colonel Smith obtained a temporary 
duty order to go on this flight. He 
was designated in the order as co- 
pilot. Arriving in Kansas City, 
Colonel Smith at first decided to 
stay until the plane returned from 
Lowry Field and then ride back 
in it to Randolph Field. However, 
he changed his plans and after com- 
pleting his business in Kansas City 
went on to Lowry Field in the plane 
early the next morning. The plane 
had remained at Fairfax Field over- 
night. Just out of Denver the plane 
crashed killing all occupants. The 


insurance company denied liability, 
alleging that the exception in the 
policy concerning the insured being 
a member of the crew would prevent 
coverage. Upon trial of the case a 
verdict was directed for the insur- 
ance company. The plaintiff bene- 
ficiary appealed and asserted that 
the burden was on the defendant to 
show that the insured at the time 
of his death was actually engaged in 
performing the duties of co-pilot. 
The company took the contrary posi- 
tion that the aviation clause became 
fully operative as a matter of law, 
upon proof that the insured was 
physically present in the aircraft un- 
der orders, and a flight plan wherein 
he was named as co-pilot. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri, 
speaking through Commissioner 
Holman, agreed that it was the de- 
fendant’s burden to prove its affirma- 
tive defense, but that when the proof 
is documentary or the defendant re- 
lies on the plaintiff's own evidence, 
there is no issue of fact to be pre- 
sented to the jury and the court will 
be allowed to find as a matter of law 
that there was no coverage. 

In this case, although the plaintiff 
did show that it was sometimes cus- 
tomary for another pilot on board 
to relieve the co-pilot, the company’s 
affirmative defense was established 
by the plaintiff's evidence. 
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SIGN OUT 
FOR BROKERAGE 
BUSINESS AT ANICO? 


YES SIR - 


And we do more than welcome it - - 

WE PROVIDE FACILITIES TO IMPLEMENT OUR WELCOME 
1. An ultra-favorable commission agreement. 

2. Vesting arrangements which will please. 

Our whole policy line and practices available. 


THE INDUSTRY’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF POLICIES AND PLANS 
* $10,000 & $25,000 minimum preferred rate Policies 
* New and Competitive FAMILY POLICY 
* Outstanding Annuities and Endowments 
* 10-15-20-30 Pay and all the regular life plans 
* BANK PLAN — S. S. FRANCHISE — NON-MEDICAL 
* Wide range of Term Plans 





BOTH SURPLUS-LINE AND 
CAREER BROKERS 








Openings 


everywhere for Surplus-Line and Career Brokers. For 


information without obligation, and in strictest confidence, address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE Co. 


OVER 3 BILLIONS, 800 MILLIONS IN FORCE 







GALVESTON, TEXAS 





The most that can be said for the 
plaintiff’s evidence is that it indicates 
the possibility that the Colonel might 
not have been acting as co-pilot. 
but to permit the jury to find in the 
face of the written orders and flight 
plan that the insured was not the 
co-pilot at the time of the crash 
would be to approve a verdict based 
upon sheer conjecture and specula- 
tion. 

Smith, et al, Appellants v. Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Respondent. Missouri Supreme 
Court, Division Number One. Filed 
March 11, 1957. 3 CCH Life Cases 
(2d) 350. 

Clarence C. Chilcott, Lathrop Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. for Appellants. 
Blackmar, Swanson, Midgley, Jones 
& Eager, Commerce Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. for Respondent. 





FTC FINDINGS 


A FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION e€x- 
aminer has held that there is no 
proof that the accident and health 
advertising of the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company was false and 
misleading. His affirmative ruling 
on the company’s motion to dismiss 
the complaint may be appealed, 
stayed, or reviewed. 

In the course of ordering the Com- 
mercial Travelers Mutual Accident 
Association to discontinue making 
false claims for its accident and 
health policies, a Federal Trade 
Commission examiner, Loren H. 
Laughlin, has criticized New York 
state authorities who, he said, have 
failed to regulate advertising of ac- 
cident and health insurance. 

N. Y. Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Leffert Holz, replied to the 
charges by stating that they “are not 
only unsupported by that record 
(i.e., the record of the Commercial 
Travelers), but in fact are negated 
by that record. My department finds 
justification for its own actions from 
its long record of consistent and con- 
stant surveillance over advertising 
practices of its licensed insurance 
companies (wherever they may func- 
tion), from New York State’s strong 
laws regulating all facets of insur- 
ance conduct, and from the practical 
application of its rules, regulations 
and laws to those activities and 
conduct.” 
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The prestige 


of a 


Life Insurance Career 


One of the notable assets of Life underwrit- 
ing is the public prestige enjoyed by Life 
insurance Field-Men. The American College 
of Life Underwriters and the C.L.U. program 
have contributed substantially to this result. 


We at Metropolitan are proud of our 

C.L.U.’s and join our friends in the Life 

insurance industry in urging Field-Men to enroll in one 

of the 1957-58 C.L.U. courses in their respective commu- 

nities. These courses have not only added to the stature of 

all associated with Life insurance but have helped to 

broaden the ability of Field-Men to render top-notch 
professional service. 


While you can be a good Field-man without being a 
C.L.U., you can be a much better one if you are. In 
today’s competitive market, it is good business to have 
the best possible professional education. One way to get 
this is to become a C.L.U. yourself. It will do much to 
give you the added knowledge, skill and confidence which 
today’s public rightly expects and appreciates in career 
Life insurance Field-Men. 


Knowledge /s Power 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


»>ACTEIC 


COAST HEAD OFFIC 


f 


HOME OFFI¢ 


San Fi 


f 


New York 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: Ottawa 














Selling Requires Skill—from page 17 


than you did in the past. If your 
employer turned to you and said: 
‘John, because you are a decent fel- 
low and you are going to stay with us 
and take a cut of seventy-five cents 
a day, we will make you this prom- 
ise, that if you should die before 
you have paid off your mortgage, 
we will pay the $10,000 for you. Or 
if your two children are ready for 


college we will see that each one gets 
a college education and if it costs 
less than $10,000 for the both of 
them, we will give them the differ- 
ence in cash. Or we will guarantee 
to pay your wife an income of $10,- 
000.’ Would you quit, or would you 
think he was the most wonderful boss 
in the world ?” 

“To top things off, if your em- 
ployer then said, ‘Just a moment, 
John, we will go a little further than 










that. If you live to be age 65 and 
you wish to retire on your savings 
plus your social security, we will 
give you back every seventy-five 
cents a day that we took away from 
you, plus a little profit,’ would you 
turn to your boss and say, ‘I am not 
interested—I can’t afford it,’ or 
would you say: ‘What happens if 
you take off $1.50 a day?” 

Over the years I have found that 
no matter how clearly I try to ex- 
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with justifiable pride! 


HE CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER KEY is a 
fitting symbol of the professional skill and 
ability of the life underwriter who wears it. 
Among our field and home office associates, we 
of the Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa are proud to number 60 Chartered Life 


Underwriters. 


We contribute wholeheartedly to the Coopera- 
tive Fund and include CLU studies as an integral 







part of our training program. It is with real 
pleasure that we present engraved CLU keys to 
graduating candidates and pay their expenses to 
attend conferment exercises. 


g : 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 
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plain to my client an ordinary life es 
contract, somehow or other they al-B joked 
ways get confused and feel that the oi4. « 
policy will become fully paid up at paper | 
sometime in the future, even though After 
the dividends are used to reduce thef |, oi 
premium. For that reason, I prefer = qe 
to explain it in the following man- a me 
ner: “Basing the illustration on r pve 
$100,000 of ordinary life, at age 30, y 
you have actually bought $76,936 4 aye 
of life paid up at 65 and should death Shen I 
occur prior to age 65, my company Ghoty te 
will make it $100,000 even.” to $7.5 
It is important for agents to be y+ tc 
extremely ethical in their attitudes I told 
and dealings with their clients. This eal 
does not mean that they should be i . 
afraid to be unorthodox in their ap- onda’ 
proach to create interest. Agents§) 4, 
must learn to dramatize and romance he tae 
ideas. Here are two cases in point. Hines 
Both of these cases happened to me could.” 
years ago, but I have gotten more you thi 
thrill out of those two cases even son $5I 
though they were both compara-§ -. oi 
tively smaller than many larger cases gra 
that I have sold since that time. aad ‘en 
Case number 1—A young wid-§ ihe y, 
dower with a four-year old son. He you wi 
greeted me with this statement: “If jnat ho 
have $1000 of life insurance, $8008 o.4 I 
in the bank, I own my own cat. § gown” 
My wife died four years ago when § i, the 
my son was born. We are both # jp. in. 
living with my brother and sister- buy it 
in-law. Why should I buy more life way ie 
insurance?” I looked at him in § jtems ; 
silence for about fifteen seconds, and J py. j,, 
then said: “It would be silly to buy J minute 
more life insurance if you don’t need much | 
it.” He was surprised at my remark provid 
and thought the interview was over. § [¢] re 
I picked up my brief case and as I § 4, $4,5 
was about to leave, I said, “By the § og on 
way, do you have your will drawn?” F this w- 
He looked at me and said: “Why § of the 
do I need a will?” I said to him as F career. 
a good father he ought to state mJ yy. 
his will what orphan asylum he§ oq} 
would want his son to be sent to} yin 
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He jumped up and I still think he 
was going to strike me, and said 
rather indignantly, “What do you 
inean orphan asylum?” I looked 
him straight in the eye and said: 
“T think it is no more than right 
that you as a father should decide 
what institution your son should be 
sent to in the event of your death.” 
By that time he calmed down a little 
bit and said, “If something should 
happen to me, my sister-in-law will 
certainly take care of the boy.” I 
looked at him in silence and then 
said: “Do you have a pencil and 
paper handy?” 

After he got the pencil and paper 
out, I asked him this question: “If 
you were to pay your sister-in-law 
$5 a week for the care of your son, 
do you believe you would be over- 
paying her?” He said, “No.” I then 
told him to write down $5 a week. 
Then I said, “When he is ready for 
high school and you increase that 
to $7.50 a week, would you consider 
that too much?” He said, “No.” 
I told him to write down $7.50 a 
week, I then asked him if his son 
were ready for college right now 
could his brother afford to send a 
boy to college. Because this was in 
the heart of the depression, the an- 
swer was, “No, I don’t think he 
could.” I said: “Then may I ask 
you this question? If you gave your 
son $50 a month to help him make 
his college education and then after 
he graduated you gave him $500 
and said, ‘Son, go on out and fight 
the world with it,’ do you think 
you would be doing too much for 
that boy of yours?” He said, “No,” 
and I said, “Well then write it 
down.” I then looked him straight 
in the eye and said, “To hell with 
life insurance—you don’t have to 
buy it, but for God’s sake find some 
way immediately to take care of the 
items you have just written down!” 
He looked at me in silence for a 
minute or two, and then said, “How 
much life insurance will it take to 
provide these things for my son?” 
If I remember correctly, it amounted 
to $4,500, and he bought this amount 
of ordinary life insurance. While 
this was not a large case, it was one 
of the biggest thrills of my selling 
career, 

The second case that I have in 
mind has to do with settling a death 
claim, A doctor client of mine died 
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leaving a total of $15,000 life insur- 
ance. $5,000 was assigned for some 
debts and the widow was to receive 
$10,000. After the funeral I had an 
appointment with the widow at the 
doctor’s office. As I walked along 
the street to keep my appointment, 
the widow’s situation kept on turn- 
ing over in my mind. At that time, 
for no particular reason, she had 
been going to college to complete a 
course that she had taken prior to 
her marriage. Her daughter was 
attending the same school. I knew 
that later that year she and her 


daughter were going to graduate 
and another daughter was going to 
graduate from high school the same 
year. Her young son was still in 
grammar school. I had the feeling 
that the best advice I could give her 
was to use up the $10,000 over the 
next two or three years. In other 
words, I felt that she should not 
change her mode of living because 
within a reasonable period of time 
she would adjust herself and would 
be earning a comfortable living for 
her family group. I felt that it would 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Selling Requires Skill—Continued 


be smart business on her part to 
own $10,000 life insurance on her 
own life until her children were able 
to take care of themselves. However, 
I could not figure out how to ap- 
proach the subject to her at this time. 


Out of the Blue 


When I greeted her at the office, 
I discussed with her what I thought 
she ought to do. She agreed with me 
and then out of the blue came this 
thought. I said, “Mrs. Johnson, 
while I am here will you give me 
your life insurance policies so that 
I.can have the beneficiary changed 
from your husband to the children, 
because the Lord knows if something 
happened to you too soon, they 
would need every penny they could 
lay their hands on.” She looked at 
me and said: “But Mr. Nussbaum, 
I have no life insurance.” And very 
quietly I said, “You have no life 
insurance?” She was sitting in her 
husband’s swivel chair; she turned 
the chair around and looked out of 
the window for about three minutes 
and then swung back and said, “I 
see where I must buy some life 
insurance immediately.” I told her 
that we could discuss that next week. 
We did discuss it and she bought 
$10,000 on her own life and $1,000 
on each of the children. Years have 
gone by and everything we discussed 
that day has worked out beautifully. 
She is still making a very comfort- 
able living for herself, her children 
are all married now, and at present 
she is a very happy grandmother. 





Recently I recommended a new 
contract to my home office, which I 
call my variable insurance invest- 
ment plan. 

Take a hypothetical man age 35 
who can afford to invest around 
$2,500 a year. This is what the con- 
tract will do for him: If he were to 
call a halt during the early years, it 
might cost him as much as $3,500. 
If he were to stay with it for fifteen 
years or more, he would begin to 
show profits. At age 65, he would 
show a profit of approximately $20,- 
000. Should he desire to call a halt 
at age 65, we would give him 54% 
return on his investment of $76,050 
as long as he lived. Whenever he 
died his investment of $76,050 would 
be returned to his family, 


If He Should Die 


Those are the living values, but 
what would his family receive if 
he should die? If this were to be- 
come a claim five years from now, 
he would have saved with us $12,- 
675. The first thing that we would 
do is refund the $12,675 to his wife. 
Then we would give her $50,000 
which we shall call life insurance. 
In addition to this, we would give his 
wife a bonus of $200 a month for 
about twenty-three years. Suppose 
this became a claim ten years from 
now, and his widow would then be 
age 45? The first thing we would 
do is refund the $25,350 that he 
saved with us. The next thing we 
would do is give the widow $50,000 
in cash, which again is the life in- 
surance, and then we would give her 
an income bonus of $200 a month 


for about sixteen years. Suppose 
this became a claim on the day that 
he reached age 65. He would have 
saved with us $76,050. Again the 
first thing that we would do is refund 
all of the money that he had saved 
with us. A check for $50,000 will be 
paid to the widow and because she 
is an old lady at that time, we will 
still give her an income bonus of 
$200 a month for about seven years, 


~ Doing the Impossible 


I have presented this idea to many 
intelligent people and most of those 
who have heard the presentation say 
to me that my company would go 
broke if we ever sold anything as 
good as my presentation. We are 
selling this type of life insurance 
each and every day. All I have used 
is $100,000 of ordinary life in the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, using the dividends 
to accumulate. At age 65 I use his 
investment at our current rate of 
interest, which is 344%, and the dif- 
ference between that and the cash 
value as a non-refund annuity. 

We are in the greatest business 
in the world. We have everything 
in our favor to become successful. 
We will never have any better times 
than we have right now. Don’t be 
complacent—don’t be lethargic. Get 
excited about our business. If you 
want to succeed—plan for it. 

If we want our business to be 
considered a “profession,” then we 
must act like “professional men.” 
Think big and act big, but do it with 
a humble exterior and an inner feel- 
ing of humility. 
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Business Risks—from page 24 





tion. The rule has been stated.as 


follows: 


“There is no doubt but that an in- 
surer ... may be estopped from 
asserting reasons ordinarily justify- 
ing a forfeiture of the policy. Knowl- 
edge of facts inconsistent with state- 
ments in an application may con- 
stitute an equitable estoppel against 
an insurer precluding it from assert- 
ing a ground for avoidance of the 
contract, and it is not essential that 
the knowledge be derived from the 
insured. An insurance company may 
be charged with knowledge of facts 
which it ought to have known . 
Knowledge which is sufficient to 
lead a prudent person to inquire 
about the matter, when it could have 
been ascertained conveniently, con- 
stitutes notice of whatever the in- 
quiry would have disclosed and will 
be regarded as knowledge of the 
facts.” 4 


As to the second situation, the 
answer is different. The basic prin- 
ciple of waiver or estoppel which 
may bar a company’s right to con- 
test in situations of some knowledge 
or indication of prior history rests 
on the legal assumption that the 
company had information sufficient 
to lead a prudent person to make 
further inquiry. The fact that an 
applicant mentions consultation of a 
physician for a routine examination 
is not such knowledge. Failure to 
make inquiry of the physician in 
this situation does not constitute 
waiver or estoppel. This is aptly 
illustrated in a recent decision.® In 
that case, the applicant did mention 
semi-annual physical checkups by 
his physician. No statement was ob- 
tained from the physician and, ap- 
parently, no inquiry was made of 
him. In defense to suit for payment 
of the death benefit, the insurer 
pleaded material misrepresentation 
in the application. In reversing the 
judgment in favor of the beneficiary, 
the Court made no point whatsoever 
of the fact of no inquiry of the phys- 
ician other than to emphasize the 
distinction between what the appli- 
cant did disclose, and what he failed 
to disclose, stating : 

“In answering that question [the 
insured] reported his routine semi- 
annual physical check-ups by his 








Personal physician... but saw 
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fit to omit any mention of six unus- 
ual visits to his personal physician 
since the last semi-annual check-up 
and within the ten weeks immedi- 
ately preceding his application . . 
for life insurance.” 

Another important phase of as- 
sumption of business risk from an 
issuing standpoint is that dealing 
with the requirement of insurable 
interest. There is probably no more 
confusing concept in insurance law 
and insurance terminology than that 
of insurable interest. It means one 
thing from the standpoint of the 
home office underwriter. It may 
mean something quite different 
from the standpoint of the law. For 
example, in the law the question of 
insurable interest does not arise 
when the insured is the applicant 
and he names the beneficiary. The 
law assumes that the protection 
against a killing of the insured which 
is the basic reason for the legal re- 
quirement of insurable interest is 
not necessary where the insured is 
the applicant. That, of course, is not 
so from the underwriting standpoint 


where an insistence upon a proper 
insurable interest on the part of the 
beneficiary may be equally important 
in the case of the insured’s own ap- 
plication as in any other. However, 
for the present purpose, I would 
limit the term to its legal meaning, 
i.e., a reasonable ground founded 
upon the relations of the parties to 
each other, either pecuniary or of 
blood or affinity, to expect Some 
benefit or advantage from the con- 
tinuance of the life of the insured, 
or to expect some detriment from 
the discontinuance of his life. 


Induced Murder 


For many years, it was generally 
believed that the only penalty for 
having assumed the business risk of 
issuing a contract under circum- 
stances where a legal insurable in- 
terest was absent, would be the pos- 
sibility of a repudiation of the con- 
tract and a demand for refund of 
premiums—a business risk that 


would not appear unreasonable to 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Risks—Continued 


assume. However, in 1953, there 
was litigation? in which suit for 
damages was brought against several 
insurance companies by the father of 
a girl on whom they had issued a 
policy. The ground of the action 
was that by their conduct in issuing 
a policy on the basis of an application 
of an aunt who had no insurable in- 
terest in her niece, and who named 
herself as beneficiary, the companies 
had tended to induce the beneficiary 
to murder the child. I believe that 
this was a case of first impression 
in America. I doubt that the situa- 
tion is one that is likely to be of 
disturbing frequency, but it does 
suggest the necessity of recognizing 
the risk involved, and evaluating it 
in the light of the total picture. 

In dealing with assumption of bus- 
iness risk in underwriting situations 
—speaking as a lawyer—I have had 
to be generally somewhat negative 
and cautious. There are other areas 
of insurance operations which even 
to a lawyer lend themselves to a 
more positive approach. These are 


areas of broad company procedures, 
and of policyholder service where— 
though we proceed from the same 
basic definition of assumption of bus- 
iness risk—we reach different con- 
clusions. Here, “the deliberate ac- 
ceptance of a situation in which there 
is not complete assurance that the 
legal sufficiency of the company’s 
position could be sustained if it were 
challenged” is measured against 
different considerations from those 
that apply in underwriting but the 
essential test continues to be whether 
“the risks involved in the possibility 
of challenge appear clearly to be of 
less weight than the disadvantages 
of adopting an approach that would 
make the company’s legal position 
fully secure.” 

One of the earliest experiences of 
assumption of business risk in broad 
company procedures with which we 
were confronted and one which 
caused us to evolve the philosophy 
which has proved so helpful in other 
areas, was in connection with the 
question of a destruction of records 
program. When I came upon the 
life insurance scene approximately 
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thirty-three years ago, it was not 
uncommon to have retention pro- 
grams under which certain parts of! 
a file were maintained forever. As 
time marched on, the rigidity of the 
earlier programs was lessened some- 
what and a maximum retention 
period of seventy-five years became 
not uncommon, Just about twelve 
years ago, we were asked to consider 
further liberalization in certain parts 
of our own destruction program and 
this request prompted the following 
comment to the secretary of the 
company : 

“Since agreeing to a more liberal 
program for the destruction of com- 
pany records, we have had two in- 
stances in lawsuits in which the ab- 
sence of a destroyed record was a 
consideration even though not a 
determining factor in the disposition 
of the litigation. This has caused 
us to re-analyze the soundness of 
our approach to this question. 

As you know, the liberalization of 
our procedure necessarily involves 
the risk of situations such as those 
mentioned above. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to estimate the exact 
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manner in which such difficulties 
will arise or their frequency. How- 
ever, it has seemed to us that re- 
analysis of our attitude in the light 
of our experience is desirable. As an 
aid to such re-analysis we would like 
to have some estimate of the mone- 
tary saving to the company achieved 
by the more liberal destruction pro- 
gram adopted in the last few years. 
If the savings are substantial, the 
economy of the program provides a 
definite offset to the isolated in- 
stances in which we may be embar- 
tassed by the absence of a particular 
record. On the other hand, the desir- 
ability of taking the risks involved 
in a more liberal destruction pro- 
gram is questionable if the savings 
are insignificant.” 

The response we received was an 
estimate of savings of approximately 
$50,000 for a period of ten years. 
Balancing the risk of possible li- 
ability through non-retention of 
complete records against the esti- 
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mated savings, we concluded that 
certain assumptions of business risk 
were warranted. Reviewing the pic- 
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ture in the light of twelve years’ 
experience, I am unable to find that 
we actually have suffered any dollar 
loss to date. 

We have employed the same basic 
balancing approach in other areas 
of procedure where it has been pos- 
sible to measure the estimated sav- 
ing resulting from elimination of a 
particular procedure and balancing 
that against losses that might be in- 
curred. To date, I know of no 
situation in which what we assumed 
to be the advantage of assuming the 
business risk by adopting the liberal- 
ized procedure proved unsound. 

And, finally, I reach the area of 
most direct service to policyholders : 
assumption of business risk in deal- 
ing with methods for payment under 
particular policies—here, again, we 
have approached the problem in the 
light of our basic definition. How- 
ever, here the problem has been 
largely one of balancing a possible 
risk of double liability against the 
desirability of gaining the policy- 
holder and public good will that 
necessarily result from facilitating 
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and expediting means of payment of 
policy benefits. In adopting a pro- 
gram in 1950 for facilitating pay- 
ment of disability benefits in the case 
of a mentally incompetent insured 
for whom no guardian had been ap- 
pointed, we concluded that “what- 
ever legal risk may be involved is 
one that we should assume unless 
and until we have an actual case 
in which we are held liable for sec- 
ond payment.” Perhaps I should 
add that we have concluded six and 
one half years’ operation under this 
liberalized program without the in- 
stance of a single claim for double 
payment. 

We have employed the same basic 
approach in liberalizing our require- 
ments in connection with the issu- 
ance of copies to replace lost pol- 
icies. When this program was 
adopted in December 1941, it was 
observed that “the legal risk does 
not appear to be substantial.” Fifteen 
years’ operation under that liberal- 
ized program has confirmed that ob- 
servation. 

(Continued on the next page) 


















Business Risks—Continued 


Recently, we have embarked upon 
a new and what might seem to be 
a more hazardous type of assump- 
tion of business risk in the area of 
policy payments, but one which I 
personally believe is going to be the 
development of the future: the at- 
tempt wherever possible to make a 
determination between adverse ben- 
eficiary claimants where the right of 
one appears to be clear even though 
payment to the one may be followed 
by suit instituted by the other. There 
is a recent case in which the court 
was somewhat critical of the fact 
that a life insurer appeared to have 
resorted to the legal procedure of 
interpleader for the purpose of re- 
lieving itself of the responsibility for 
determination as between conflicting 
claimants in a situation in which the 
court seemed to have assumed that 
the company might well have made 
the determination itself. 

This type of implied criticism, 
plus the obvious inequity of com- 
pelling the proper claimant to incur 
the expense of litigating in order to 
collect what is due, has affected our 
thinking in approaching these cases, 
it has led us to conclude in a limited 
number of them that we are per- 
forming a proper and useful insur- 
ance service by making payment to 
the particular claimant who seemed 
to us to be clearly entitled to it even 
though thereby we assumed the busi- 
ness risk of being subjected to suit 
by the other. I should say that 
on the basis of an experience to 
date which in numbers is perhaps 
too limited to be a useful guide, this 
approach has worked successfully : 
one lawsuit which we defended suc- 
cessfully, and two situations in 
which the adverse claimants appear 
to have accepted our decision. 

The balancing of the desirability 
and importance of public good will 
against isolated and unlikely legal 
risks is the category which probably 
offers the greatest challenge to alert 
an imaginative life insurance com- 
pany management, for it is here that 
the decision to issue or not to issue 
may mean the competitive disadvan- 
tage of long delay in providing for a 
company’s policyholders and _ their 
beneficiaries facilities of service 
which competitors have long since 
made available. 
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As life insurance moves forward 
in an era of intensified competition, 
it seems to me both healthy and 
desirable that there be competition 
in the area of policyholder service. 
I think it is fair to say that the 
optimum here cannot be achieved 
without the intelligent formulation 
and the courageous application of an 
assumption of business risk phi- 
losophy. 

1. Vol. XII, Association of Life Ins. Counsel 
Proc., p. 420. 

2. American Jurisprudence, Vol. 29, Insurance, 
Sec. 171, p. Corpus Juris Secundum, Vol. 
44, Insurance, Sec. 258, pp. 1045-6 105 American 
Law Reports Anno. 497. 

3. a. v. Phenix Ins. Co., 72 Wis. 492, 
40 N. 386 ae), a v. Economic Life 
Assn., 105 Iowa 87 941 (1898). 

. Columbian National ‘Lite v. Rodgers, 116 
F. 2, 705, C.C.A. 10th, 707. 

5. Stopper v. The Shinhateen Life Ins. Co., 
vay. $rd_ Cir., dec. Jan. 1957. 

6. See Sec. 146, ss. 1, New York Insurance Law. 


7. ae Vv. Liberty Natl. Life Ins. Co., 112 
F. Supp. 315 





EQUITY ANNUITIES 


VARIABLE ANNUITIES have been on 
trial in Federal District Court in 
Washington. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission filed suit asking 
the judge to enjoin the Variable An- 
nuity Life Insurance Company and 
the Equity Annuity Life Insurance 
Company from selling their policies. 
The S.E.C. asserted that the sale 
of these policies was in violation of 
the Securities Act of 1933 and the 
Investment Company Act of 1940. 
The National Association of Securi- 
ties Dealers was allowed to intervene 
in the suit on the side of the S.E.C. 

Meanwhile, Robert E. Slater, of 
the John Hancock, has proposed to 
a subcommittee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 
ers that life insurance companies 
with pension funds be permitted 
greater latitude in investments (for 
example, common stocks) in order 
to increase the yield of pension funds. 
Guarantees would continue to exist, 
but income might rise somewhat as 
prices rose. 

The Journal of Commerce (New 
York) reports a plan from Israel 
where it is proposed to issue life 
insurance policies tied in value 
to the official cost of living index or 
to the official rate of exchange of the 
Israeli pound to the American dollar. 

The marketing of mutual invest- 
ment fund shares through the agency 
force of Nationwide Insurance has 
been launched by Heritage Securi- 
ties, Inc., an associate of the insur- 


= 
ance companies. Equity shares will 
become a “basic part of the agents’ 
multiple-line sales portfolio through: 
out Nationwide’s sixteen state oper! 
ating territory.” 


MORE LOANS COVERED — 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE outstandi 
in the United States has increase 
255% in the past five years, accord 
ing to the Institute of Life Insur 
ance. In these same years consume 
credit has risen less than 100%. 
the start of this year, more than 
32,000,000 individual loans or time 
sales were covered by credit life 
insurance in the amount of $17,098,- 
000,000. 

This means that nearly half of all 
consumer credit outstanding in this 
country subject to such coverage is 
now under special life insurance pro- 
tection written through lenders or 
creditors, guaranteeing full payment 
of loan balances in the event of death. 
This year’s credit life insurance in 
force represents a rise of $2,348,- 
000,000 in amount and 4,159,000 in 
number of loans covered, compared 
with a year ago. It is a five year 
rise of $12,280,000,000 in amount 
and 19,737,000 in number. Not only 
has the number of loans insured 
risen 160%, but also the average 
size of loan balance covered has gone 
up 35%. At the start of this year, 
the average was $530. Five years 
earlier it was $390. 


P. R. DEVELOPMENTS 


THE PUERTO RICAN Economic De- 
velopment Administration reports 
that seventeen insurance companies, 
thirteen of them United States 
owned, are seeking licenses to es- 
tablish branches in that common- 
wealth. In 1956, the twenty-six in- 
surance companies already in Puerto 
Rico saw,total insurance premiums] 


increase from 1955’s $24,000,000 to 
$28,000,000. 


TO WARN BRITONS 


THE BRITISH PEOPLE are to receive) 
a warning from their government of 
the dangers of smoking. The Medi-’ 
cal Research Council report con-j 
cluded that there is a direct causé 
and effect relationship between cig- 
arette smoking and lung cancer, and 
the government will aid the circula-) 
tion of the report. 
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VERTI-FILE DOORS 


Slide-away doors are now available for 
all models of Deluxe Metal Furniture Com- 
pany’s Verti-Files. Freedom from dust and 
dirt, security of material and a finished 
appearance is created by the addition. 
When open, doors disappear, allowing 
full and easy access to the files. Available 
with or without locks, any number of 
doors may be ordered. 


Lb . 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


1 Verti-file Doors 
[] Pacemaker 

[] Berko-lite 

[] Handi-pen Set 
[] Copying Machine 
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PACEMAKER 


An office economy model, the Pacemaker 
by Smith-Corona, is a full-size office type- 
writer with an all-around steel frame that 
features quiet, speedy action. It has a 
standard, (eighty-four character) keyboard, 
a single-shift lock and comes in a two- 
tone color combination. Available in two 
carriage widths, eleven or fifteen inches, 
and two type styles, pica or elite; special 
type styles are also obtainable. Margins 
are set by sliding left and right hand 
margin stops to the desired position, Tab- 
ulation is accomplshed by flicking a single 
lever located above the keyboard.’ Half- 
spacing and interchangeable platens are 
standard. ' 





BERKO-LITE 


The Berko-lite by J. A. Berko Manufactur- 
ing Company incorporates an all-angle 
swivel which allows lamp movement in 
four different arcs providing a wide range 
of positions and height adjustments. A 
fourteen inch translucent diffuser softens 
the two-bulb illumination. The stand, avail- 
able in copper or brass finish, is thirteen 
inches high; the felt bottom base megsures 
eight inches in diameter. A floor model 


is available which can be raised from 
thirty-six to fifty-six inches. Both versions 
come in twelve decorator colors. 
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HANDI-PEN SET 


This pen set by Sengbusch company is 
said to hold an ink supply equivalent to 
one hundred fountain pen fillings. Featur- 
ing capillary action which keeps the ink 
fresh and prevents flooding or clogging, it 
is available in black, maroon and ivory 
color combinations. The bottom of base is 
covered with cork and rubber composition 
with adhesive backing, for simple but 
firm adherence to desk or counter, and an 
attached twenty four inch bead chain 
helps to prevent willful or thoughtless ap- 
propriation of the pen. A product of Seng- 
busch Company. 





COPYING MACHINE 


A lightweight, more compact model of 
the thermo-fax copying machine, incorpo- 
rating restyled cabinet design and push- 
button control, has been developed by 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The machine produces exact copies 
of originals in an all-electric, completely 
dry, one-step process in as little as four 
seconds. No negatives, chemicals, dark- 
rooms or operator training are needed and 
copies are ready for immediate use. Now 
weighing only 45 pounds and measuring 
19 inches wide, 15 inches deep and nine 
inches high, it features a unitized chassis 
in which all mechanical parts are central- 
ized for easier operation; new. push-button 
control which regulates on and off positions 
and the addition of a larger, restyled ex- 
posure time dial. A step-front cabinet 
provides working area immediately adja- 
cent to the paper intake louver and permits 
easier entry of paper into the machine. 
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Figures 


f ts SEARCH OF MAN for better 
counting methods and the evo- 
lution of computation are features 
of the exhibit in the Franklin Ins- 
titute, Philadelphia. Portraying 
mankind’s progress from counting 
fingers and pebbles to the abacus 
and later mechanical aids, it also de- 
monstrates the Remington Rand 
large-scale Univac computing sys- 
tem. 

Beginning with early man, who 
lived some 25,000 years ago, a mov- 
ing belt illustrates the progress of 
computation from that early time 
to the present. A three-dimensional 
diorama portrays Eratosthenes’ 
work which led him to measure the 
earth’s size. Then comes Archi- 
medes work in computing weight— 
his water test to check that a crown 
was made of pure gold—followed 


‘by the work of Galileo and other 


scholars in computation accelera- 
tion. 

Another feature of major interest 
is the chronological showing of 
computing devices, ranging from 
the Roman and Oriental abacus 
through slide rules to modern log- 
arithm tables. Memory devices 
are featured 


in the exhibit, too. 
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COUNTING WEIGHT—Archimedes, in testing gold crown's purity, found buoyancy 
principle. Galileo made use of sloped board, ball in his experiments on weights. 


Included are the Peruvian count- 
ing knot system, the Roman multi- 
plication scroll, a Babylonian cunei- 
form stone map, an old ledger, the 
printed page, the punched card and 
magnétic tape. As a sample of the 
work done by modern computers, a 
payroll as prepared on the Univac 
is detailed for easy comprehension. 
The exhibit further illustrates the 
progress of computation by a mural 
which highlights some of the com- 
putational work which has already 
been done, and which is being done, 
in cofnection with the launching of 
the earth satellite. 


The center is operated by Insti- 
tute personnel ; its facilities used by 
Franklin Institute laboratories, for 
development of improved comput- 
ing procedures and for business and 
commercial problems. 








EARLY MAN—Three spearheads for one 


deer. 


So went our ancestors’ 





arithmetic. 
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thanks to XEROGRAPHY... 


A NEW DIMENSION: continuous, high-speed copying 
fast...Cclean...versatile...economical 


Some of the nation’s leading insurance companies are 
capitalizing today on the unique features of xerography— 
the fast, dry, electrostatic copying process. 

Its speed, accuracy, cleanliness, and economy have 
made it the work-horse of paperwork duplicating opera- 
tions. Not the least of xerography’s attributes is its ever 
expanding versatility which has now evolved a dramatic 
new dimension—the continuous copying of documents 
either from the original or from roll microfilm. 

The Haloid Company’s new Copyflo® Continuous 
Printer is a special boon to insurance companies who have 
need for volume copying, particularly of the type where 
additional copies are wanted of hundreds—or thousands 
—of different items. 

For them, the Copyflo Continuous Printer will turn out 
beautifully clear, right-reading prints as sharp as the 
original, on a continyous roll of plain, unsensitized paper 
at the rate of 20 feet per minute. 

The opaque-head model of the Copyflo Printer will ac- 
cept original documents as wide as 24 inches and of any 
length, and will enlarge or reduce 46% to 200% toa 
maximum width of 11 inches, any length. 

Microfilm models will enlarge from either positive or 


negative roll film, 16mm or 35mm, to a maximum print 
width of 11 inches. 

A third model combines features of the microfilm and 
opaque head units. 

The versatile, automatic Copyflo Continuous Printer 
provides prints of anything written, typed, printed or 
drawn, quickly and economically. 

Photo-exact prints of policy applications, medical forms, 
claims, history record cards, correspondence, titles, ab- 
stracts, contracts, reports and other paperwork may be 
made on ordinary unsensitized paper or card stock. No 
liquid chemicals or water are used. Operates in daylight. 

It will pay you to investigate the many advantages of 
this new continuous printer. The Haloid Company, 57- 
151X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, New York. Branch 
offices in principal U.S. cities and Toronto. 


HALOID 
XEROX: 
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FFICIENCY Is the ability and wil- 
lingness to produce an acceptable 
volume of work in a defined period 
of time. Efficiency has three qualify- 
ing factors: 
(1) the application factor which 
deals with the “use of time” for im- 
portant purposes ; 
(2) the method factor which deals 
with the means of accomplishment ; 
and 
(3) the quality factor which deals 
with the assignments that take up 
management’s time. 


Interdependency 


No one can make management 
more efficient except by manage- 
ment’s willingness to become more 
efficient. The willingness to improve 


. in turn is dependent upon the recog- 


nition of the need to improve. 


In discussing management effi- 
ciency we are not implying a “state 
of inefficiency” because that would 
be contrary to fact. Most studies 
indicate that management carries 
too many responsibilities, works too 
hard and too long and suffers too 
much business pressure. We are 
trying to approach the “work load” 
problem by analysis and objective 
criticism, 

Most of you have watched Jackie 
Gleason on “T.V.” and are familiar 
with his “poor soul” characterization 
in which he gets enmeshed in a situ- 
ation where he has to do several 
things in rapid succession with the 
pace increasing until in sheer frus- 
tration he lets everything fall apart. 
This is an exaggerated version of 
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Management Efficiency 


the executive who runs the show 
all by himself, moving in all direc- 
tions, keeping things together by 
sheer dexterity until exhaustion sets 
in. 

We listened to an interesting ex- 
change of ideas among a group of 
insurance executives on the subject 
of the “value of ‘no-men’ in indus- 
try.” The majority of opinion was 
that every top-executive should have 
a confidant on whom he can try his 


_ ideas, discuss his plans and generally 


expose “his soul” with the assurance 
that at this stage he would receive 
in return intelligent and honest 
criticism—in other words, the con- 
fidant would not hesitate to say “no.” 
The interesting part of the dis- 
cussion was the sequel to the above, 
namely, that after top-management 
had made up its mind, all opinions 
to the contrary, they needed “yes- 
men” at that stage—men, who al- 
though they disagreed in the initial 
discussion, would set aside personal 
feelings and would enthusiastically 
support management and work hard 
to make their plans successful. 
There is no humiliation in following 
orders, nor is there any subservience 
in putting aside personal objections 
for the good of the organization. 
Humiliation comes when one is 
forced to agree in order to retain a 
job. Subservience is present when 
one is not given a chance to disagree 
or given the chance, timidity and 
fear prevent its expression. 
Management needs the highest 
type of cooperation, the fullest sup- 
port and the finest degree of loyalty. 
For this reason, we find changes in 
top-management being followed by 





GUY FERGASON 


changes in middle and lower man- 
agement. New management may not 
be sure it can depend on present 
management. 

Management efficiency, therefore, 
starts with management’s associates. 
If management has no one it can 
trust, no one with whom ideas can 
be explored, management has to 
spend more time researching and 
checking its own trajectory. The 
professional management consultant 
can and does serve a necessary place 
in managements affairs because the 
management consultant can objec- 
tively and honestly screen new ideas 
and appraise plans and offer con- 
structive suggestion. We see more 
and more top-flight consultants sit- 
ting on the Boards of Directors of 
the larger companies and attending 
staff meetings of the smaller com- 
panies, 


How He Spends His Time 


It is a wholesome situation when 
management will analyze its own 
activities. This analysis can be a 
cursory listing of current obligations, 
or it can be a far reaching analysis 
of how the executive spends his time 
with an appraisal of the worthwhile- 
ness of the activity. 

One executive acquaintance of 
ours found that he was spending 
more than thirty percent of his time 
in preparing and making speeches. 
Now we know that anyone who has 
the slightest inclination to “talk” 
will be given more opportunities 
to do so than there are noons and 
evenings in the week. Rationaliza- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P279—Card-Vertising 


Direct mail advertising is an effective, 
practical and eye-catching form of business 
promotion. For firms whose advertising funds 
are limited, it can well be, and often is, the 
prime or sole means of advertising. This 
twenty-four page booklet describes many 
tested and successful ways to employ a 
self-mailer type of postcard with built-in 
personalized reply card. Especially of in- 
terest is how one insurance company used 
this material to get leads for their sales- 
men. Other pertinent uses are: cleaning 
up mailing lists; requests for agents, cata- 
logs or price lists; questionnaires and circu- 
lation audit; and ad reprints. 


P280—Incandescent Lighting Guide 


This twenty-four page, three-color guide 
book for commercial, industrial and resi- 
dential lamp users covers more than one 
thousand eight hundred types and sizes of 
incandescent bulbs. Designed to provide 
a convenient source of reference on this 
type of lightingz—what it is, how it operates 
and its advantages—it features sections on 
its characteristics, structure, filaments, glass 
types and finishes and various lamp bases. 
Special sections deal with performance 
characteristics, including detailed but simple 
charts and graphs; major types of incan- 
descent lamps and their specific uses; and 
the maintenance and servicing of bulbs. 


P281—Loose-Leaf Catalog 


This one hundred sixteen page book lists 
over two thousand five hundred stock and 
specialty loose-leaf binders and sales pres- 
entation items. Featured are sections on 
loose-leaf planning, ideas for increasing 
office efficiency and sales effectiveness, sales 
tools, custom-made products, advertising 
specialties, business gifts and visual aids. 
Also included are guides to type styles, 
covering materials and designs, binding 
mechanisms, page layout and hole sizes. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Management Efficiency—Continued 


tion, a great human tendency to 
justify that which pleases, tells us 
that this time is spent in “public and 
business relations.” When our ex- 
ecutive friend finally had to take a 
hospital rest, he came to the realiza- 
tion that his speech making was 
really entertainment and not public 
relations, and that the reward of ef- 
fort was not good civic conscious- 
ness, nor an increase in business, 
but was a “balm” for his own “ego.” 
Now don’t get us wrong; we are 
not against speech making, personal 
diversion or any innocent expendi- 
ture of time. However, let’s keep 
the record straight and not mix our 
hobbies with our business. When 
our hobbies, whatever they may be, 
encroach on our business so that ul- 
timately the business suffers, it is 
time to review the hobbies. The 
same can be said about personal 
habits, morals, entertainment, and 
the social and personal life of the 
executive—it’s his business as long 
as none of them creeps over and 
affects or becomes part of the busi- 
ness portion of his life to the detri- 
ment of those who depend on the 
business for their livelihood. 

We now have established another 
step in our efficiency rating—i.e., 
appraise the expenditure of time in 
order to keep a proper balance be- 
tween business and personal life. 
Time, like money, is limited and 
should be budgeted. No one should 
permit another to steal time anymore 
than one would let another steal 
valuable assets, 

Tricks to Save Time 

We doubt that any two persons 
can solve a problem by using the 
same solution, for what works for 
one, fails for the other. There are 
little tricks that can be used to save 
time without offending or without 
becoming “high hat” to one’s as- 
sociates, 


1. Keep a calendar of appointments 
which is available to the secretary. 
She will always be able to see what 
commitments you have made. 


2. Keep a calendar of work obliga- 
tions showing what must be done 
and when it needs to be done. This 
is your budget of future commit- 





ments that prevent an overextension 
of obligations or a conflict of assign- 


ments. A quick reference to this 
calendar (or list) shows the extent 
of your “time indebtedness” and pre- 
vents “overdrafts.” 


3. Have an office, if possible, where 
you can go for constructive plan- 
ning. This is in addition to your 
regular office, but it is not neces- 
sarily a large one—it has no tele- 
phone and it should be locked from 
the inside. This is the “hideaway.” 
Your secretary can honestly say 
you are “out” and take the messages. 


Be Forthright 


4. Be forthright with callers and 
state in advance “how much time 
you have available for the visit.” 
Have a clock that is visible to the 
caller and yourself. Terminate the 
visit at the stated elapsed time. This 
can be done without being insolent 
or haughty. If it is impossible to 
see a person because of the conflict 
of appointments, courtesy demands 
that the executive personally explain 
the situation—this avoids the “brush- 
off” impression. 


_5. Delegate callers to others in your 


organization so that you do not have 
to personally interview each visitor. 
Many executives will take the sting 
out of delegation by introducing the 
caller to the subordinate executive. 
This establishes the contact for fu- 
ture occasions, 


6. Try and finish one assignment 
before undertaking others. Don’t be 
a half-starter” and have eight or 
ten “unfinished business” assign- 
ments running concurrently. Ob- 
viously some jobs can’t be finished 
in a reasonable period of time. We 
are referring to the many tasks that 
can be finished if one takes the time 
to do so. Stops, starts and inter- 
ruptions are the time wasters. “Fol- 
low through” is the time saver. 


A friend of mine is editing a busi- 
ness book in which there are several 
contributors, each in a specialized 
field. He allowed one year for each 
contributor to do his assignment. All 
but five or six sent their manuscripts 
within a few months. The five or 
six have taken over one and one- 
half years. Those who sent their 
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manuscripts in promptly, replied 
upon inquiry that they had scheduled 
the writing time in advance. Those 
who have yet to complete their as- 
signments explain “that we started 
several times to get down to the task, 
but due to interruptions and other 
pressures we will require several 
more weeks.” This is not coinci- 
dence—the “doers” are the time bud- 
geters; the procrastinators are the 
“false starters.” 


Allocate Reading Time 


7. Allocate the time given to busi- 
ness reading. Most executives, try- 
ing to keep abreast of current affairs, 


both in their line of business 
and in current affairs in gen- 
eral, spend too much time on 


non-essential reading (we do not re- 
fer to pleasure reading). By budget- 
ing one’s time—i.e., by allowing only 
so much time for “must”? reading— 
one becomes selective in what he 
chooses to read. Make up your mind 
to this fact that writers can turn it 
out faster than readers can read, 
and that it is impossible to read, di- 
gest and remember all one reads; 
therefore, screen your reading and 
allocate a special and regular time 
for business reading. A friend of 
mine uses Monday evenings for his 
reading and he resists all interfer- 
ences with that schedule. He doesn’t 
watch TV, or let other diversions 
snatch his time on that evening— 
his family accepts Mondays as 
pledged in advance so his wife re- 
frains from making social engage- 
ments that would interfere. 


Planned Use of Time 


We do not suggest that the execu- 
tive live by a hard and fast schedule, 
but we do believe that the more ef- 
ficient use of time does require a 
schedule, and a planned use of time, 
and a selective choice of time alloca- 
tions. Dr, Elliot, originator of the 
famous “five-foot bookshelf” of great 
books stated that an adult could ob- 
‘tain the equivalent of a Ph. D degree 
by spending only fifteen minutes a 
day in selective reading—but it had 
to be a specific, repetitive, and regu- 
lar allocation of time rather than a 
haphazard snatching of morsels of 
wisdom. 

Finally, management efficiency is 
in direct proportion to the willing- 
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ness to select and delegate some of 
the executive tasks to others. We do 
many stupid things. For example, 
the company president who read and 
personally answered all mail from 
the public, stockholders, policyhold- 
ers, and crackpots alike. He wanted 
the “common touch”, and the “per- 
sonal attention” approach. He was 
wasting his time because there were 
others who were more competent and 
were closer to the details and who 
could take over this duty. No letter 
should go unanswered—no inquiry 
should go unattended, and no com- 
plaint should be ignored, but others 
can be instructed and trained for 
that task. Let each do the assign- 
ment for which he is best suited. 


Involves Many Factors 


Delegation is the greatest adminis- 
trative technique available to man- 
agement. First, it requires the 
appraisal of the ability of the person 
to whom delegation is directed to 
determine his capacity to accept in- 
creased responsibilities. Second, al- 
though it requires that the delegate 
be trained to accept and execute new 
responsibilities, it is in itself a means 
of training by directed and guided 
execution. We learn by doing. No 
matter how many instructors, manu- 
als, and training sessions we may 
have (and these are necessary for 
understanding) we still must get 
our feet wet in the trough of ex- 
perience. 


We have said so many times in 
these columns that one-man rule is 
probably the fastest for action and 
best for control, but the most vulner- 
able to decay from within. An organ- 
ization grows (personnel-wise) from 
within—from the development of its 
personnel, by job opportunity, from 
experience. Take the manager away 
from many companies, particularly 
small ones, and the organization will 
fall apart at the seams because the 
employees were used to following 
orders—obedience, not participation 
was the rule. 


Start to Delegate 


If you, Mr. Executive, want to 
increase your efficiency, start to dele- 
gate. Start on a modest scale, move 
slowly, select wisely and train well. 
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One Company’s Approach - Pt. Il 


WILFRED A. KRAEGEL 
Assistant Actuary 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


N THE MIDDLE OF 1954, our Pres- 
Lident appointed an _ electronics 
committee composed of the comp- 
troller as chairman, the actuary and 
the treasurer. It was at this time 
that the first introduction to the con- 
cept of computers was made to the 
employees in our company magazine, 
the Pillar. Each member of the 
electronics committee appointed a 
working member of which I was one 
and later on one additional working 
member was appointed. 

Our company makes a practice of 
having an annual meeting of all em- 
ployees to keep them abreast of the 
company developments. At the 1955 
meeting and again at the 1956 meet- 
ing, a rather comprehensive progress 
report was given to all the employees 
by the chairman of the electronics 
committee. Also during that period 
there were several occasions in 
which a number of members in man- 
agement were given further infor- 
mation about,the topics in which 
they had expressed an interest. 

Just two weeks after the order was 
placed, in December of 1956, all 
employees were invited to attend a 
seventy-five minute session in which 
they were made more familiar with: 
1. The daily cycle work pattern. 

2. The equipment which we had or- 
dered. 

3. The company’s announced per- 
sonnel plans. 

We plan to have more detailed 
discussions with those employees 
whose work will be directly affected 
by the arrival of our data processing 
machine. 

We have estimated that we will 
save about two hundred and fifty 


50 


people in our insurance application 
alone. This information has been 
given to the employees together with 
the assurance that no one will lose 
his job because of the advent of data 
processing. Of these two hundred 
and fifty, a large number are in the 
lower classified clerical positions, 
and turnover will very easily meet 
the problem. A few are now in 
higher classified clerical positions. 
Turnover will be a slow factor with 
this group and in most cases we 
hope to find for them other oppor- 
tunities of equal challenge and scope 
within our company. A special per- 
sonnel committee has been appointed 
to study this problem. 


I’m reluctant to give information — 


on our conversion schedule because 
it is said that a schedule is almost 
impossible to keep once it has been 
announced publicly. However, some 
of the brave pioneers in this field 
make statements as to their conver- 
sion schedules and they seem to have 
survived subsequent modifications, 
so I’ll try to be brave too. 


We Hope to Accomplish 


1957 is our year of programming, 
during which we hope to accomplish 
three things : 

1. To prepare all programs for the 
insurance application. This means 
that by the end of 1957, we hope to 
have our insurance application com- 
pletely programmed and ready to go. 
We do not contemplate a conversion 
by functions. We’re going to pro- 
gram something very close to what 
we see now as the ultimate system 
for our company. This is a very 
big step but for our company we feel 
that it will be easier to take this 
one big step than it would be to 





take two or three or more somewhat 
smaller steps. 

2. To co-ordinate the new data proc- 
essing system with those portions 
which will continue from the old. 
This is largely a matter of tying the 
input and output of the data proc- 
essing system with the rest of the 
company operations. 

3. The conversion of one general 
agency to magnetic tape as a pilot 
general agency. This will be a pilot 
both to test our programs and to 
test our conversion techniques. 


A Proven System 


Our 705 is scheduled to enter the 
building in February of 1958. Dur- 
ing the first three months of 1958, 
then, we plan to check out our new 
set of programs on our new equip- 
ment in terms of the pilot general 
agency. By April 1 of 1958, we hope 
to have a proven system, proven 
equipment, and a proven conversion 
technique. When we have reached 
that goal our problems will not be 
over, but from that point on our 
problems will be largely a matter 
of finding sufficient personnel to 
handle the large conversion effort of 
transferring data for all of our pol- 
icies to magnetic tape. 

Starting April 1, 1958, we plan 
to convert an average of one general 
agency per week. At this rate we 
should be completely converted to 
the new system by the end of 1959. 
This is an optimistic schedule and 
we intend it to be so. We believe 
that if we reach our goal much ahead 
of time then that goal was not set 
high enough. 

It is hoped that the new systems 
for settlement options and annuities 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Softest touch; in typing! Even the ribbon 


is easy to change on the new improved Royal Electric with Twin-Pak 


It’s like the difference between “patting” and “‘punch- 
ing,” typing on the new Royal Electric. Your secretary 
gives letters a crisp “‘book-look” almost effortlessly. 

Her fingers fly faster...relaxed all day long 
because it takes' less than two ounces to press down a 
key. Less than three ounces to depress the carriage 
return key. It’s the softest touch in typing. . 

And new Twin-Pak makes ribbon changing so 
easy, you’re always sure of a sharp, clean impression. 

Fact is, this new Royal is 4 times easier to operate 


than a non-electric typewriter. No other typewriter 
even comes close to its easy speed and convenience. 
Nor to its smart new lines and beauty. 2 

Take your pick of office-brightening Cameo Pink, 
Sandstone, Sea Blue, Willow Green or Pearl Gray. 

Why not plan now to dress up your letters? 

And help your secretary to whip through those rush 
jobs, as well as her regular typing. Free her for other 
duties. Call your Royal Representative today for a 
one week free office trial. 


® . 
CYA < electric Product of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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forecasts the weather 
-sounds the hour 
plays seasonal bell music 


. . - ALL AUTOMATICALLY! 


For ages, the sound of bells has 
been the traditional voice of the 
community. Now a new, unique 
form of bell service permits you to 
win the approval and gratitude of 
your community. Schulmerich’s 
“‘Weather Bell” Carillon, developed 
through 35 years’ experience in 
more than 5,000 bell installations 
throughout the world, provides your 
institution with this effective means 
of traditional, dignified and contin- 
uous public relations. 

The “Weather Bell’’ is now in regu- 
lar use by leading financial and 
commercial institutions. Let us 
demonstrate in your own office. 


Address inquiries to 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
NN87 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa, 
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One Approach—from page 50 


and for mortgage loans will also be 
ready shortly after the 705 is in- 
stalled. These additional applications 
were not a part of the original stud- 
ies, but they are in the process of 
development now. 

Our insurance programming is be- 
ing handled by these people: 

1. Thirteen persons, working mostly 
in teams of two each, for actual pro- 
gramming. 

2. Two persons to handle sorting, 
end of file routines, error routines, 
etc. 

3. One person to tie the threads of 
the new system with those activities 
which must remain outside the EDP 
System. This person will determine 
both the content and the design of 
the many input and output forms 
required. 

4. One person to develop the rec- 
ords conversion techniques. He will 
be responsible for converting the pi- 
lot general agency and for adapting 
the techniques thereby derived to 
our later conversion problems. 

The mortgage loan programming 
will be accomplished by a team of 
three people. Of course, they will 
have access to the general routines 
provided by the two people men- 
tioned under insurance program- 
ming for that purpose. 

Settlement options and annuities 
programming will also be accom- 
plished by a team of three people. 
They, too, will have little concern 
about generalized programming 
problems. 


The Possibilities of Combining 


Now that we have performed both 
a feasibility study and an equipment 
selection study we can better visu- 
alize the possibilities of combining 
the two. As a matter of fact, our 
equipment selection study had a por- 
tion which outlined the complete 
costs of the present system for pur- 
poses of comparison with each of 
the proposed systems. In order to 
provide these costs, we augmented 
the salary study used in the monthly 
cycle with the additional activities 
of the daily cycle. So in effect, we 
did include a feasibility study in our 
equipment selection study. 

In retrospect, I would say that 
our original feasibility study was 
more in the nature of an orientation 


to familiarize ourselves with the po- 
tential and capabilities of electronic 
data processing equipment as it 
would apply to our operation. It is 
entirely possible that a company 
could make as comprehensive a 
study as we did without having the 
feasibility study performed sepa- 
rately as an initial study. However, 
if feasibility is included with equip- 
ment selection, then great care must 
be taken that the work pattern as- 
sumed is thoroughly understood and 
accepted by the people who must 
make the final report and recommen- 
dation and by the people who must 
make the final decision. The past 
two years have shown a wide-spread 
expansion of interest and under- 
standing of electronic data process- 
ing techniques, so this condition may 
very well be met in most companies 
by now. Assuming no initial feasi- 
bility study, the total time required 
prior to selection of equipment can 
be significantly reduced. 


Time Required 


We have conducted a comprehen- 
sive initial study which took a rather 
long time and we have scheduled a 
relatively short time for purposes 
of programming. We believe that 
these two concepts are compatible. 
The comprehensive nature of our 
initial study required that we think 
through many of the problems which 
are met in the application of an 
electronic data processing system. 
Even before the programming 
started, there were a number of us 
who had a very good idea of just 
what we were planning to do and 
how we were going to do it. If we 
could have followed our original 
daily cycle work pattern in detail, 
I am sure that the programming 
time which we have scheduled would 
definitely be adequate. In the early 
part of this year, however, we 
brought two new procedural con- 
cepts into the picture which have 
changed our work pattern somewhat. 
These changes have necessarily had 
some slowing influence on our pro- 
gramming. Our experience leads us 
to believe that it is quite desirable 
to have an extensive and compre- 
hensive concept of a work pattern 
thoroughly in mind before the actual 
programming begins. I am_ sure 
that all of the programming efforts 
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must include a certain portion of 
time which must be classed as 
wasted effort because of changes in 
plans. However, I believe that a 
firm definition of the work pattern, 
prior to the concentrated program- 
ming effort, can materially reduce 
wasted programming time. 

Perhaps it would be helpful if I 
were to discuss our policy data tape, 
as we call our master tape, in some- 
what more detail. The master tape 
or policy data tape is an extremely 
significant document in an electronic 
data processing system for a life in- 
surance company. It is a very good 
indication of the operations included 
with the system and of the degree 
of automation in carrying out these 
operations. All information on the 
master record is significant ulti- 
mately only to the extent that it 
assists in providing information for 
the various documents, reports, etc., 
that are produced as the output of 
the EDP system. The output is a 
function both of the input and of the 
processing which is applied to that 
input. A large amount of input for 
a given operation demands a smaller 
amount of processing to convert that 
input into the output. On the other 
hand, a smaller amount of input can 
be used if it is recognized that a 
greater amount of processing is re- 
quired to transform this input into 
the output required. The amount 
of input and the amount of process- 
ing, then, are to some extent in- 
versely proportional. An increase in 
one requires a proportionate de- 
crease in the other. On the output 
side there is a choice as to how 
much information or how many fin- 
ished documents should be supplied 
automatically. It is obviously im- 
practical to produce every form of 
output on a completely automatic 
basis. However, we should strive 
for the greatest degree of automatic 
completion, consistent with the ma- 
chine time and personnel effort re- 
quired. 

The policy data tape should pro- 
vide enough information so that 
large volume operations can be per- 
formed automatically. For example, 
premium billing and premium ac- 
counting together with other more 
frequent operations should be as au- 
tomatic as they can be devised, even 
to the point of including some of 
the marginal exceptions. It isn’t 
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difficult to handle the exception itself 
outside of the system in most cases 
but it does become more difficult 
to co-ordinate the effects of that ex- 
ception on the rest of the system, 
to complete the control totals and 
accounting totals, etc. 


Items to be Taped 


Our philosophy in the determina- 
tion of items to be placed on the 
policy data tape might be summar- 
ized in this way: 

1. Use the policy data tape liberally 
to include the many types of infor- 
mation required for processing. 
Even fifty or one hundred cases a 
year of special handling/ for a par- 
ticular type can cause extensive 
problems when treated as excep- 
tions, so if the programming is not 
too extensive to include them, then 
enough data should be provided to 
make it possible to include them. 
The use of trailers on magnetic tape 
is very significant in holding down 
the average number of characters 
per policy, even though the maxi- 
mum is increased to accommodate 
these exceptions. Of course, when 


the number of cases for a particular 


type of exception dropped down to 
a dozen or less, then we took a very 
close look at it and we would not 
usually include such small groups. 

2. If one type of information for a 
given policy can be derived from 
other information already included 
for that policy, then serious consid- 
eration should be given to omitting 
from the basic record that informa- 
tion which can be derived. Of course, 
this problem must again be con- 
sidered in light of the total program- 
ming which will be required as a 
consequence. In our particular situ- 
ation, we decided to use only annual 
premiums rather than the semi-an- 
nual or quarterly when needed. On 
the other hand, the derivation of a 
gross premium from a net premium 
is considerably more complicated 
and so we show both the gross pre- 
mium and the net premium factors 
on our policy data tape. We show 
the premium factors on a per thou- 
sand basis since it is a simple matter 
for the computer to determine the 
total premium involved by multiply- 
ing the premium factor by the face 
amount. We found that there are 
many such ways to hold down the 


length of the average policy record. 
We have found various codes to 
be an extremely useful device in 
extending the application of our 
policy data tape. For example, we 
include one name and address auto- 
matically with the policy. 


The policy may also have one 
or two additional names and ad- 
dresses included. Each name and 
address is identified as to whether 
or not he is the insured, whether or 
not he is to be circularized, and the 
use which is to be made of that 
name and address. We also in- 
clude a variety of other codes such 
as plan code, policy origin code, sex 
code, nonforfeiture option code, 
mode of premium payment code, 
premium status code, policy’ status 
code, dividend option code, servic- 
ing general agency code, special no- 
tation codes, special handling codes, 
etc. 


Policy Data Tape 


We have spent a great deal of 
time on the policy data tape and we 
are very glad that we have. We 
find that almost all programming 
problems revert ultimately back to 
the question of what shall be on the 
policy data tape and how shall 
that information on the tape be 
used. 


Our daily cycle work pattern 
contemplates the use of the selec- 
tion date concept. As we pass our 
entire file every day we will pick 
out activities on the basis of one 
of two criteria. First, all external 
activities will be triggered by an 
external input giving the’ policy 
number so we must simply com- 
pare each policy number in the mas- 
ter file with the policy number of 
the next external transaction. In- 
ternal activities are triggered by a 
selection date. There are a number 
of dates which are significant in the 
life of each policy. Each time any- 
thing happens to a policy, we go 
through all of these possible dates 
and select that one which will arrive 
earliest. This earliest date is used 
as the selection date and we know 
that until we reach the time of that 
selection date, we need not worry 
about any activity for that policy as 
far as internal actions are con- 
cerned. 
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Automatic Post-Dated 


Check System 


MERLE HARTWIG 
Vice President, Century Life Insurance 
Company 


SYSTEM OF post-dated checks 

built from punched card files at 
the Century Life, has greatly re- 
duced the cost of writing policies 
where this option is taken. 

From the company’s standpoint, 
the punched card checks are ac- 
complishing cost savings through 
the elimination of certain premium 


processing steps: for example, using . 


the post-dated check system elimin- 
ates the preparing of premium no- 
tices and eliminates the posting of 
payment onto the premium card. 
The entire premium processing set- 
up is more efficient with the post- 
dated punched card checks, in fact, 
because the premium payments are 
automatically available when due; 
and the checks are used to list the 
bank deposit quickly and accurately 
through punched card equipment. 


Persistency Is Higher 


Most important, however, from 
the company’s standpoint is the fact 
that persistency under this mode of 
payment is considerably higher than 
with any other plan. 

To a large degree the low lapse 
ratio here, as cornpared to other 
modes of premium payment, can be 
attributed to the many benefits that 
accrue to the policyholder under 
the plan: the policyholder doesn’t 
have to bother with monthly pre- 
inium notices, for instance, thus giv- 
ing him the feeling of insurance 
protection working “automatically” 
and without red tape. 
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The policyholder also gets the ben- 
efit of the annual rate with the post- 
dated checks, whether he elects to 
cover the next annual period with 
twelve, four, two or one check. Fi- 
nally, the system eliminates the time 
and expense to the policyholder of re- 
mitting premium payments. All of 
these factors serve to make the pre- 
mium phase of insurance less “pain- 
ful” to the policyholder—and, thus, 
less likely for him to permit the in- 
surance to lapse. 


Into Punched Cards 


When a policy is initially written, 
the information on the application 
and underwriting forms is translated 
into punched cards on IBM equip- 
ment. The first series of post-dated 
checks is usually sent or taken to the 
policyholder by the salesman for list- 
ing of his bank and signature. There- 
after, a series of post-dated checks 
is mailed to the policyholder on the 
anniversary date of his policy, cover- 
ing the next annual period with 
twelve, four, two or one check. 
These payments are one-twelfth, 
one-fourth or one-half of the annual 
premium. 

Punched card records are set up 
and filed by anniversary month and 
control number in the master check 
file. If subsequent policies are to be 
covered by an existing master card, 
an additional card for each policy 
will be punched, using the control 
number and anniversary month of 
the existing master. 

At processing time, the annivers- 
ary month and corresponding detail 
cards are removed from the file and 
processed through an IBM electro- 
nic sorter to separate the parent 


master cards from the detail cards. 
Sorting here serves a valuable func- 
tion: it eliminates the possibility of 
reproducing multiple checks for the 
cases where one check is covering 
multiple premium payments. In 
other words, by processing the check 
through the IBM sorter, we are ex- 
ercising a control over the check 
writing operation. 

From the master card, the control 
number, check amount and day is 
reproduced into the card check with 
the appropriate month and year be- 
ing emitted or gang punched. The 
detail policy cards may be merged 
with the parent master cards pre- 
paratory to the actual printing of 
the checks. 


Automatically Compares 


We employ the IBM 403 accdunt- 
ing machine equipped with a 916 
comparing bill feed to print the 
checks. This machine automatically 
compares the control number on the 
checks with the control number on 
the master card, thus assuring us 
that the check moving through the 
bill feed is being printed from the 
correct master card. Control, in 
other words, is being provided 
quickly and automatically by the 
IBM equipment doing the check 
printing. From the master card in 
the hopper of the IBM 403, the ma- 
chine senses punched codes and 
prints policy numbers, control num- 
ber, amount and day. The month 
and year are emitted as each month’s 
checks are run. The printed checks 
are then sorted on high speed IBM 
equipment by month, control num- 
ber and day, and forwarded to the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Check System—Continued 


clerical section for mailing. The 
master cards are returned to the file 
for re-use the following anniversary 
month. 


Clerical Work 


The clerical section is furnished 
with a master list which serves as 
a check-out and check-in of each 
series of checks. The master list, 
printed from punched cards run 
through our IBM 403 accounting 
machine, is simply another control 
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which allows us to carry through 
the post-dated check system with 
complete assurance. 

In the past few years many of 
our policyholders, previously paying 
premiums by the sight bank draft 
method of payment, have found it 
advantageous to convert to the post- 
dated card checks. This conversion 
is attributed largely to the fact that 
many banks in our operating area 
will not honor a sight draft for pay- 
ment of life insurance premiums, un- 
less they are sent through as a col- 
lection item, The company is charged 
a collection fee of ten to fifty cents 
for this service and the banks are 
continuously increasing their service 
rate for the collection of these items. 
By the post-dated check plan, there 
is no charge to the company or to 
the policyholder. 

Although we have been using the 
post-dated check system for over 
eighteen years, it wasn’t until we 
converted the system to punched 
cards and high speed automatic 
equipment that we gained the full 
advantage of the operation. Using 
IBM equipment we can handle post- 
dated checks with just two clerks 
and one processing room supervisor 
—and complete all the check writing 
operations on the scheduled day. 

Mechanization, in other words, is 
responsible for savings in our insur- 
ance premium processing as well as 
helping us to maintain an extremely 
high rate of persistency among pol- 
icyholders who are using the post- 
dated check system. 





ACCOUNTING 
CONSULTANT 


Roy B. ALLEN has been appointed 
to the insurance department of Rem- 
ington Rand in the New York City 
area. With an extensive background 
in the application of insurance and 
related accounting procedures, Mr. 
Allen will be available for consulta- 
tion with agents in that area. 

In describing its accounting ma- 
chine systems, the company stresses 
that end-of-the-month closing en- 
tries to company accounts and to 
general ledger are completed by fast 
accurate machine posting methods. 
This makes current information 
available to management and saves 
clerical time for more productive 
functions. 








"| don't see how you could lose that letter 
so quickly—are you sure it isn't under that 
cheese sandwich?" 


BOON OR HEADACHE 


THE OPINIONS of twenty-four of the 
nation’s foremost research experts on 
the advantages and disadvantages in- 
curred by the continually growing 
use of glass in all types of present- 
day construction are reported in the 
one hundred seventy-six page illus- 
trated book, “Windows and Glass in 
the Exterior of Buildings,” released 
by the Building Research Institute. 
It contains reports by specialists on 
daylighting, air conditioning, heat- 
ing, ventilating, interior and exterior 
controls, window and glass produc- 
tion, and residential, commercial and 
institutional design, and the various 
attitudes of leading architects. 

Obtainable from the Publications 
Office, National Academy of Sci- 
ences, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D. C., at $5.00 a 
copy. 


EXPANDS TERRITORY 


RECORDING AND STATISTICAL Cor- 
poration, Danville, Illinois has 
opened two new branch offices: the 
West Coast Division located in Los 
Angeles and the North Central Di- 
vision in Minneapolis. Jay Moulton 
is representing the company in the 
former office and H. F. Dillenburg, 
in the latter. 

The firm specializes in the print- 
ing of all types of material for the 
insurance industry such as policy 
endorsements, rate manuals, adver- 
tising literature and special forms of 
all types including carbon inter- 
leaved snapout sets. 
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OWaltonals De luxe adding machine... 
Live keyboard" with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 


Saves up to 50% hand motion—and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 
and-effort-saving features been placed 
on an adding machine. 


Every key operates the motor — so 
you can now forget the motor bar. No 
more back-and-forth hand motion from 
keys to motor bar. 


Keys are instantly adjustable to each 
operator’s touch! No wonder operators 
are so enthusiastic about it. They do 
their work faster with up to 50% less 


effort. New operating advantages, quiet- 
ness, beauty! 

“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable 
Keytouch plus 8 other time-saving fea- 
tures combined only on the National 
Adding Machine: Automatic Clear Sig- 
nal . . . Subtractions in red . . . Auto- 
matic Credit Balance in red . . . Auto- 
matic space-up of tape when total prints 
. .. Large Answer Dials . . . Easy-touch 
Key Action . . . Full-Visible Keyboard 
with Automatic Ciphers . . . Rugged-Duty 
Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parton 9, 0x10 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


They save half the time... 
Boss saves alll the cost! ¢ 


” ii ss ha ram a aaa aca 


A National Adding Machine pays 
for itself with the time-and-effort 
it saves, then continues savings as 
yearly profit. One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
average office, repay 100% a year 
on the invest- 

ment. See a 

demonstration, 

today, on your 

own work. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTOR’ 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 106. Time. Stamp 102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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J. V. Albrecht (10) 
North Canton, Ohio 


Charles E. Alt (6) 
Norwalk, Ohio 


Harold G. Austinson (5) 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Melvin W. Babbitt (6) 
South Gate, California 


Richard R. Babbitt 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Corwin K. Barnhart 
Walla Walla, Wash, 


Carl F. Bockelman (6) 
Napoleon, Ohio 


Albert E. Buenzow (3) 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 


Walter T. Burmeister (4) 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Clarence G. Butts (2) 
Buffalo, New York 


Carleton G. Case (12) 
Marion, Ohio 


Herbert E. Clarke (3) 
Girard, Ohio 


Melvin |. Crumrine (3) 
York, Pennsylvania 


Oliver J. Curfman (5) 
Wadsworth, Ohio 


L. H. DeWeerth (7) 
Bartonville, Illinois 


Albert Felmet, C.L.U. (9) 
Buffalo, New York 


V. H. Folkers, C.L.U. (6) 
Waverly, lowa 


’ Fred W. Gamm 


Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


H. H. Hantelman (5) 


w kat, Mi 
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Carl F. Hanusa (5) 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Samuel J. Harke (9) 
Toledo, Ohio 


Hank Hasselbring (6) 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Ernest L. Hax (4) 
Victoria, Texas 


Alvin C. Hayes (2) 
Columbus, Ohio 


Frank J. Hummel (6) 
Cushing, lowa 


Melvin S. Johnson 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Karl W. Klett (7) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Donald E. Koehn (3) 
Davenport, lowa 


1. B. Krienke (6) 
Pflugerville, Texas 


M. Melville Larson (12) 
Fargo, North Dakota 


William A, LeCook (5) 
Rochester, New York 


Harold C, Ling (4) 
Columbus, Ohio 


Lawrence A. Lubben (3) 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Frederick H. Lueck (10) 
Dayton, Ohio 


Benton G. Luedecke (5) 
Houston, Texas 


Herold J. A. Lueders (8) 
Detroit, Michigan 


Gladys H. Marten (10) 
Manson, lowa 


Robert C. Meyer (2) 
Watseka, Iilinois 


Martin A. Moerbe (6) 
Joliet, Illinois 


Clarence A. Norcross 
Portland, Oregon 


Gertrude Nyboakken (2) 
Solon, lowa 


John H. Oltman (2) 
Davenport, lowa 


Herbert A. Oster (6) 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Tillman J. Palm (4) 
LaPorte, Indiana 


Haroid A. Palmer (3) 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 


John M. Park (8) 
Peoria, Illinois 


“Leslie M. Pearson (3) 


Story City, lowa 


Dietrich E. Peters (3) 
Spokane, Washington 


( ) Figure indicates number of years award has been won. 
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Albert C. Printz (2) 
Canton, Ohio 


Géorge C. Rausch (5) 
Waterloo, lowa 


Harvey C. Raasch (5) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Benno H. Ritter, Jr. (6) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Howard F. Ritter 
Mi p ih wal 





1. E. Rosholt (3) 
Chicago, Illinois 


Vernon L. Schrader (2) 
Elgin, Illinois 


Erwin G. Schrank 
Hamilton, Texas 


Elwin H. Schubbe (4) 
Springfield, Minnesota 


Hubert A. Seifert (6) 
Mendota, Illinois 


Elisworth H. Shields (5) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


George H. Sielschott (6) 
St. Marys, Ohio 


H. E. Struckmann (2) 
Fairmont, Minnesota 


George W. Thiemann 
Lombard, Illinois 


Harold T. Voigt 
Mt. Prospect, Illinois 


Ralph H. Wandrey 
Mason City, lowa 


A. W. Winkelhake (6) 
Talmage, Nebraska 








WituiaM E. HarRLow 


With no previous life 
insurance experience at all, 
and starting at age 38, here 
is a record of Bill Harlow’s 
cash earnings with 
Franklin, as reported to 
the Director of Internal 
Revenue. 


1953 (10 mos.) . $ 5,254.86 
10,359.49 
10,196.42 
16,507.09 


1957 (thru April) 9,102.16 


like insurance...” 


Lakewood, California 
June 18, 1957 


Mr. John R. Hills, General Agent 
Long Beach, California 


Dear John: 


As you know all too well, I tried about everything 
before coming to life insurance and Franklin... 
service station owner, bowling alley manager, shoe 
salesman. I was afraid of life insurance . . . it seemed 
like drudgery. 

Then I met you, John. It took you several years to 
persuade me to give life insurance a try, and you 
convinced me that Franklin really had something 
extra special to offer. 


Last February under your guidance I completed 
four years with the friendly Franklin. (Believe me, 
the name fits.) I accepted President Becker’s conten- 
tion that “Specialization Spells Success.” I learned the 
President’s Plan presentation verbatim as you ad- 
vised me to do. Seldom do I sell anything else, except 
an occasional Home Protector—another Franklin 
Special. 

Where else can a man with no experience attain 
earnings such as I have? Without Franklin Specials 
I know I could not have done it. I know I am lucky 
—and the harder I work, the luckier I get. 

Thanks again to Franklin—and John Hills. 


Cordially, 
William E. Harlow 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 





The Friendly 
FRANKLIN LIFE coxeasx” 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 





exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Two Billion Five Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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OUR MOST 


IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


RAYMOND C. SWANSON 
Agency Vice President 
Monarch Life Insurance Company 


T HAS BEEN SAID that a man’s 
| isin is more dependent upon 
his mental attitudes than upon his 
ability. This statement seems to be 
very true in our business. The great 
psychologist, William James, has 
pointed out that human beings can 
alter their lives by altering their 
attitudes of mind. As this is a busi- 
ness of personalities and people, we 
can alter our businesses as a result 
of our attitudes of mind. First of all, 
let us define what we mean by an 
attitude. 


Re-determine Values 


Mental attitude has been defined 
as the value which is placed upon 
an article, a service, a person, or an 
idea. If we are to consider this as 
a true definition, the man who has a 
poor mental attitude towards his 
business puts a low value on his 
business. A man who is said to have 
a poor mental attitude towards his 
company places a low value upon 
his company relationships. Perhaps 
we should re-establish some of the 
values or attitudes in our business. 

Let us consider for a moment 
what our mental attitude should be 
towards our customer, as he is per- 
haps the most valuable of all business 
assets. Every single thing that is 
done in the insurance business from 
top management through the entire 
home office and through the sales 
organization is dependent upon the 
customer. He is the basis and the 
reason for our existence. Certainly 
our attitude towards him should be 
of the highest. Our business is a 
business of people. We do not hold 


patents, we have no manufacturing 
rights, we do not even have a prod- 
uct as it is generally known. We 
sell a service to people, and the most 
important people in our business are 
the policyholders. 

What should be your attitude to- 
wards this most important asset, the 
customer? What is our attitude to- 
ward our prospective customer, as 
he is equally important and perhaps 
to a sales organization it might take 
precedence of action but not of im- 
portance? How do we feel toward 
this potential customer? Regardless 
of how many years a man has been 
in the insurance business, there is 
still some hesitation in calling on 
any new customer. I think we should 
analyze for a moment just why this 
is true. Just what is there about 
it that we do like to do? Calling 
on a customer is the only way of 
putting yourself face to face with 
him, and there is no other way to 
do business. A salesman has two 
inalienable rights. First, the right 
to call on the customer and, secondly, 
the right to select the customer with 
whom he and his company wish to 
do business. We should be extremely 
thankful for these privileges and see 
that they are not abused by neglect. 


Hesitation Exists 


Let us assume for a moment that 
you are standing in your office look- 
ing across the street at a man in 
another office whom you do not 
know. Would you hesitate to call 
on this man with or without a ref- 
erence? J] think most people who 
are in the sales business would 
readily admit that there would be 
some hesitation. Even though they 
have mastered their fear of this situ- 

(Continued on the next page) 











Important People—Continued 


ation, it is always present. But, if 
that same individual were to write 
a letter to your branch office indi- 
cating that he would like to know 
more about your policy and your 
company and your service, you could 
raffle the letter off to any group of 
salesmen who are in this line of 
business. 

The only thing that has actually 


changed is that this man has indi- 
cated an interest in our service. 
That is the only thing that has 
changed— it is the same man in the 
same office doing the same job, but 
now he has indicated an interest. 
So, perhaps our hesitation to call is 
because we feel that he may lack in- 
terest in our service. But, is there 
any man that we want as a policy- 
holder in our business who is not 
interested in guaranteeing income 





CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 







Some may contend life insurance selling is not a 
profession. Actually . . . few callings carry with 
them a higher degree of responsibility ... a 
greater opportunity for human service. Labels are 
unimportant . 
his position is of vast importance. In our organ- 
ization, we take this view . . 
ance selling is a profession or a business . 
above all it should be, must be, a career! 


. . but the agent’s own concept of 


. whether life insur- 


THE 


stern Life Agent 


... trusted advisor! 
--.- partner in plans 
for tomorrow! 


Home Office: Sacramento 
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for himself and in guaranteeing in- 
come for his family and his children 
in the event of disability? Is there 
any man who is not interested in 
having sufficient cash to pay doctors’ 
bills or hospital bills? Is there any 
man who is not interested in having 
his business continued when he is 
sick or- injured by having sufficient 
capital to hire personnel to run it? 
I believe we can safely assume in- 
terest in these items, 


Let us take another illustration. 
Suppose you saw a man drop his 
paycheck, You know he has worked 
forty hours for it. It represents 
food, shelter, clothing, groceries, and 
all the other incidental expenses of 
this man’s home. That is what he is 
going to use it for. Do you think 
he would be interested in getting it 
back? Would you hesitate to pick 
it up and give it back to him even 
though you had never met the man 
before? After having done so, would 
you feel that you had been of some 
service to him? If you would not 
hesitate to do this for for a man who 
is able to work and earn again, why 
should you hesitate to provide this 
man with a paycheck during the time 
that he will be unable to work and 
earn money ? 


To make a successful sales ap- 
proach, a man must do three things: 
1) Convince yourself that your prod- 
uct will further his interest. 

2) Approach him from the stand- 
point of service, not from the stand- 
point of your financial gain. 

3) Master your technique so that 
you enjoy doing it, as no person en- 
joys doing that which he does not 
do well. 

When this has been accomplished, 
your mental attitude toward making 
that initial call will be entirely dif- 
ferent because you will be approach- 
ing him as a benefit to him not as a 
benefit to you. 

One quick way to overcome this 
hesitation or fear is to ask two ques- 
tions prior to the time that this call 
is made. The first question is : “Why 
does this man need what I am going 
to offer him?” This puts you in a 
position of offering a service to him 
not just to sell a policy. Ask this 
question of yourself with all the 
sincerity you possess and answer it 
after putting yourself in his position. 
The second qtiéstion is: “What ob- 
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jection is this man apt to raise?” 
This gives you the proper mental 
attitude toward resistance. In other 
words, you should expect to meet 
a certain amount of resistance and, 
as such, would be more than pre- 
pared for it. There is no such thing 
as selling without resistance. -We 
should not only expect it, but should 
at all times be prepared to meet it. 

In order to properly put yourself 
in the customer’s shoes and deter- 
inine why he would need the service 
which you have to offer, you must 
know something about his business 
and about business principles in gen- 
eral, and you must be able to develop 
in his mind a need for your product 
in terms of his business and sell a 
solution to those needs in terms of 
his business. The solution to a prob- 
lem sells easily, but the product 
sells hard. The way to make sales 
easily is to develop a problem in 
terms which he understands in terms 
of his own business, and then sell 
the solution and not the product. 

As an example, suppose we have 
a professional man such as a medi- 
cal doctor. A doctor has spent one- 
third of his life and $25,000 getting 
ready to practice his profession. He 
sells personal service only—he can- 
not hire his work done—he has no 
transferable assets—he has a con- 
tinuing expense whether he is able 
to work or not. The average medical 
doctor nets about 40% of his gross 
income before taxes. What does 
$400 a month of disability income 
mean to this doctor? It takes two 
hundred patients per month at $5 
cash each to bring in $1,000 of gross 
income, or $400 of net income be- 
fore taxes for the doctor. It takes 
another two hundred forty patients 
at $5 each, cash on the line, to pay 
the doctor’s hospital bill while he is 
in the hospital. All of this is before 
he pays an income tax. 

lf we take tax brackets into con- 
sideration and assume that he is in 
a 40% tax bracket, it then takes 
three hundred twenty, patients at $5 
cash each to bring in $400 a month 
of net income to the doctor and an- 
other three hundred to pay a $15 
per day hospital bill; yet the cost 
of this protection to him is less than 
the amount of money that he would 
receive treating one patient per 
week, Perhaps on this basis, it would 
be easier to sell a professional man 
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It is a matter of pride with Kansas 


City Life that each year since the 


One Hundred 

and Seventeen 

’ Proud Kansas City Life 
Agents Hold This Award 
For 1957 





Breadway at 
Kansas 


inception of the Quality Awards in 
1946 more and more of our associ- 
ates have been honored with this 
distinction. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE CO 


Armour, 


City, Missourt 





than by merely trying to sell a policy. 
Explain your benefits and your 
price in terms of his business. 


What does $400 per month mean 
to a man who owns a grocery store? 
The grocer has rented or owns busi- 
ness space—he has a substantial in- 
vestment in inventory—he operates 
on a small margin. The average net 
profit in the grocery business is not 
much over 5% of the gross income. 
$400 per month of disability income 
is the equivalent of $8,000 worth of 





groceries being sold in his store, 
and $15 per day of hospitalization 
cost is the equivalent of another 
$9,000 worth of groceries going 
across his counters at a 5% commis- 
sion. This before allowing for per- 
sonal income taxes. This same man 
at the small grocery store may tell 
you that his wife can run the business 
while he is in the hospital. If their 
normal budget uses up the income 
from the grocery sales that he nor- 
mally makes, she would have to in- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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crease the sales by $9,000 per month 
in order to meet his $15 per day of 
hospitalization bills. We do not 
question that she could run the busi- 
ness. There are many good business 
women in the world; but he would 
expect her to not only run the busi- 
ness as he was running it but to 
increase sales by $9,000 per month 
which she will have to do just to 
break even after paying hospital 
costs of $15 per day. 


An Auto Dealer 


Let us take another illustration— 
the automobile dealer. There are 
probably some who think he is in a 
high profit business, but competitive 
conditions enter the picture. He has 
a large overhead—he must sell to 
keep his franchise. What does $400 
a month of disability income mean 
to him? The man in the automobile 
business would tell you that if he can 
net $100 per automobile, he is happy. 
So, $400 per month is the equivalent 
of a salesman who can sell one car 
per week at $100 net to the dealer 
and, if he has $15 per day of hos- 
pital benefits on his policy, that same 
policy is equivalent of a salesman 
who can sell two cars per week at 
$100 net each to the dealer. Would 
a salesman like this be worth $12 





to $15 a month to an automobile 
dealer? If he is selling three hundred 
cars per year, it means that about 
fifty cents per car will guarantee the 
income from this type of a salesman 
to him. 

Let us take another illustration 
which would apply to any business 
owner. There has been a tendency 
in our business in the past to sell 
all health and accident insurance as 
personal insurance. Perhaps there 
is some advantage in selling it as a 
business expense even though it is 
not a tax-deductible item. Suppose 
we have a small business owner who 
grosses $100,000 in sales per year 
and who expects a net of 10% of 
gross sales, which means that he 
would have a profit from his busi- 
ness of $10,000 before taxes. If he 
pays taxes of $2,000, he would have 
a net income of $8,000, and if he has 
household expenses of $6,000, he 
would consider that he then had a 
net profit after business and personal 
expenses and taxes of $2,000. To 
sell this man benefits requiring $200 
of premium means that we are going 
to take 10% of his net profit. How- 
ever, if it is sold as a business ex- 
pense, it is two one-thousandths per 
cent of his gross sales to guarantee 


$5,000 to $10,000 of tax-free income , 


if we have included his hospitaliza- 
tion expenses. There is another ad- 
vantage in selling it as a business 
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portunity for the man ready for Gen- 
eral Agent status. 
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Insurance in Force, is continuing 
throughout the balance of this year 
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portunity, write us today for detailed 
information. All correspondence in 
confidence. We assure the utmost 
in home office cooperation. 


H. O. CHAPMAN, President 


S. H. WITMER, 
Chairman of the Board 








expense because normally we would 
not have to discuss a business de- 
cision with a man’s wife, but I am 
sure that in many cases you would 
have to discuss 10% of his net profit 
with her. 

Customers buy when they have 
understanding of the services offered 
and it is more easily understood in 
terms of their business than it is in 
terms of our business. 


Production Line 


In order to be successful in our 
business, you must have a good at- 
titude toward the business itself, 
First of all, you should realize that 
it is a business and that salesmen 
represent the production line of that 
business. If you treat it well, it will 
treat you well. Even though a pol- 
icyholder looks at you as both com- 
pany and agent, we must always 
remember that we are one part of a 
three-way partnership between the 
policyholder, the company, and our- 
selves as the writing and servicing 
agent. Another thing we must never 
forget is that some companies who 
are in the mail order business have 
found us to be expendable. 

Just what is the justification for 
salesmen in the insurance business? 
1) A salesman exists primarily to 
make a potential customer aware of 
his need. 

2) He exists so that he can fit the 
policies of the company to the needs 
of the individual. 

3) It is his job to get people to act 
now rather than put off buying the 
protection to some future date when 
they could not qualify. 


Continuation of Service 


In addition to these services which 
are rendered, the agent exists for a 
continuation of service after the pol- 
icy is issued, including keeping the 
benefits and policy provisions up-to- 
date. Asa sales organization, we are 
paid for doing these things. We are 
paid a first-year commission for de- 
veloping the need, fitting the policy 
to the need, and getting the prospect 
to act, and we are paid a renewal 
commission for service of the policy- 
holder after it is in force. While 
there are some who may disagree, 
I believe a renewal is not earned at 
the time of sale but is paid for serv- 
icing the customer. It will pay you 
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to occasionally ask yourself this ques- 
tion, “Is my policyholder getting the 
service that he is paying for?” Is 
he getting value from the renewal 
dollars? Remember, he is your most 
valuable asset—treat him right. 


There is another value which must 
be established in our business by 
every successful salesman and that 
is the value of time. What is his 
attitude toward time? 


Time is the only thing in this 
world that we have to trade for dol- 
lars which we take in. We do not 
have to sign leases, we do not stock 
an inventory of merchandise, we 
have no trade-ins to worry about, 
we do not have to buy adding ma- 
chines, counters, or cash registers, 
but this lack of investment causes us 
to be careless of time. No business 
requires all of your time, but have 
you ever stopped to realize the pro- 
portionate amount of time that your 
business actually receives from you? 
There are three hundred sixty-five 
days in the year, and of these, one 
hundred four are Saturdays and 
Sundays which under our current 
system most people do not work. 
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This leaves two hundred sixty-one 
days. We then have at least seven 
holidays, New Year’s Day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving, and Christmas, which most 
people do not consider to be working 
days, leaving a total of two hundred 
fifty-four days. In addition, every- 
one feels he is entitled to a fourteen- 
day vacation, and deducted from 
two hundred fifty-four days leaves 
two hundred forty days out of three 
hundred sixty-five. Roughly two- 
thirds of the year is left that you are 
going to do any work at all. Out of 
those days, the business does not 
require that you be on the job 
twenty-four hours a day, but eight 
hours a day, and eight of the twenty- 
four is one-third of the day. Is one- 
third of two-thirds of a man’s time 
too much for a business to ask of 
him when he expects out of that 
business a nice home, a better-than- 
average living, education for his 
children, vacations, retirement bene- 
fits, and all of the other luxuries to 
which he has been accustomed ? 


Time is the agent’s most valuable 
asset and yet it is the easiest to waste. 
Wasted time is costly. It is the only 
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thing you have to trade for dollars, 
and one-half hour wasted per day 
is two and one-half hours per week, 
and fifty-two weeks of the year 
means one hundred thirty hours 
wasted in a year’s time. That is the 
equivalent of more than three total 
weeks of work. One hour per day 
wasted in five hours per week, two 
hundred sixty hours per year, or a 
total of six weeks of work, and any- 
one wasting two hours per day, five 
days a week, wastes the equivalent of 
one-fourth of his total working time, 
and it make no difference whether 
that waste of time was voluntary on 
his part or whether it is due to lack 
of organization. It is still wasted 
time and will cut into your profits 
and your company’s profits and will 
keep you from realizing your great- 
est potentials. 


His Due 


In reappraising our mental atti- 
tudes, let us again take one more look 
at the customer—the man who has 
purchased the policy—the man who 
supports our business. Just what is 
he entitled to, and what can he ex- 
pect? He is the man that we must 
depend upon for our ultimate suc- 
cess because our future, our com- 
pany’s future, and the future of our 
business is tied to his continued 
carrying of health and accident cov- 
erage with our companies. 

1) Hecan expect a company with 


Me 





financial assets sufficient to fulfill any 
and all contractual obligations which 
they assume. 

2) He is entitled to the respect of 
every agent and home office official 
or any other employee of the 
company. 

3) Heis entitled to the fulfillment of 
all of the contractual obligations set 
forth in his policy. 

4) He is entitled to service, includ- 
ing the keeping of his policies up-to- 
date. 

5) He is entitled to an efficient or- 
ganization in the company in which 
he has placed his coverage. 


Total Efficiency 


He has entrusted to that company 
a large segment of his financial fu- 
ture and he is entitled to an efficient 
home office, an efficient agency office, 
and an efficient sales organization 
because it is total company efficiency 
that gives him the greatest amount of 
protection for his premium dollar. 

There is one other attitude which 
I would like to discuss briefly and 
that is your attitude toward the sell- 
ing profession because it is a pro- 
fession. Just what are the standards 
of our profession as salesmen? If 
a man goes to medical college and 
completes the prescribed courses of 
study and passes his examinations, 
he is a medical doctor and a profes- 
sional man as long as he lives there- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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after regardless of whether or not 
he ever treats a patient or prescribes 
as little as an aspirin tablet. The 
same thing is true of the dentist, an- 
other of the professional group. 
Upon completion of a course of 
study and examination, he becomes 
a dentist and carries the title of a 
professional man as long as he lives. 
It is also true of the attorney and 
the C. P. A. They have set up cer- 
tain standards for their profession, 
and the completion of those stand- 
ards automatically gives them the 
right to be called professional men. 
What are the standards of the pro- 
fessional salesman? 


When two salesmen meet, they do 
not ask what courses of study have 
been taken, or where did you take 
your training, what schools did you 
attend, or what examinations did you 
pass. There is only one question 
that is usually asked and that is, 
“How many sales did you make 
yesterday, last week, last month, or 
last year?” A professional salesman 
is judged by the number of sales 
which he makes and the satisfactory 
servicing of his customers so as to 
have an ever-increasing number of 
customers. 

The future of the insurance in- 
dustry as a part of the free enter- 
prise system of this country will be 
determined by how well the salesmen 
of the insurance industry distribute 
their product to an ever-increasing 
number of customers on an efficient 
basis, 





CAPITAL SOURCE 


AMERICA’s RAPIDLY GROWING pen- 
sion plans are becoming an impor- 
tant source of capital and at the 
start of last year represented more 
than $45,000,000,000 of accumulated 
funds, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. This was $18,750,000,- 
000 more than four years earlier, an 
increase of 71% and an average an- 
nual accumulation of savings of 
$4,700,000,000. 

These figures include only the es- 
tablished pension programs which 
cover fourteen million workers in 
private plans and seven million 
workers who come under the rail- 
road retirement and Federal, state 
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and local civil service programs. 
They do not include the retirement 
plans of the armed forces which are 
met through the Federal budget nor 
the $21,700,000,000 in the OASI 
Trust Fund. 

The accelerating flow of capital 
funds from these pension plans has 
been of special value in meeting the 
financing needs of business and in- 
dustry, according to the Institute. 
Two-thirds of the new money has 
been invested in corporate securities 
and mortgages over these years. The 
pension investments in such channels 
totaled nearly $22,000,000,000 at the 
start of last year, a rise of $12,500,- 
000,000 or 133% in the four years. 
This was an average of $3,125,000,- 
000 a year. 


CHARGES ON FAMILY 
POLICY 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of In- 
surance Commissioners has_ been 
told by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters that the introduc- 
tion of the family plan has brought 
“reported wholesale twisting’ and 
“a seemingly concerted effort by one 
or more companies to proselyte 
agents and—on at least one occa- 
sion—entire agencies.” 
ment was read at the N.A.I.C. con- 
vention by N.A.L.U. Secretary Oren 
D. Pritchard of the Union Cen- 
tral at Indianapolis, chairman of the 
N.A.L.U. committee on State Law 
and Legislation. 


RECORD YEAR 


IN THE FIRST HALF of the year, the 
buying of new life insurance has 
been nearly 30% larger than a year 
ago and if the present pace continues, 
1957 may see a total of $70,000,- 
000,000 in purchases of new life in- 
surance, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reports, 

Purchases in the first six months 
were an estimated $33,000,000,000, 
about $8,000,000,000 more than a 
year ago. The greater part of the 
rise was accounted for by ordinary 
life insurance policies, the purchases 
of which were up some $5,000,000,- 
000 in the half year. As a result, life 
insurance outstanding in the country 
at mid-year is estimated at $437,- 
000,000,000, up $24,000,000,000 
since January 1 and $45,000,000,000 


more than twelve months ago. 


The state- . 


FUTURE ACTUARIES 


As A FIRST STEP in an attempt to 
solve the shortage of mathematicians, 
the Society of Actuaries is co-spon. 
soring with the Mathematical As. 
sociation of America an annual 
mathematical contest in high schools 
throughout the United States. 

The student in each high school 
who receives the highest grade in 
the contest examination is given 
recognition and a medal for scholar- 
shop and proficiency. Special recog- 
nition goes to the high school with 
the highest combined total of its 
three highest student grades in the 
contest. Through the annual contest, 
the Society hopes to encourage more 
students to take additional mathe- 
matical courses, with the conviction 
that some of these youngsters will 
eventually enter the actuarial profes- 
sion. Wherever possible, the local 
actuarial clubs arrange personal 
discussions about a career as an 
actuary with any interested partici- 
pant. 

The Society reports that 43,500 
students in nearly 1,500 schools in 
the United States and Canada took 
part in the eighth annual mathemati- 
cal contest held this year. 


FEWER ACCIDENTS IN 1956 


THE MEMBER COMPANIES Of the Na- 
tional Safety Council report that 
their employees suffered fewer in- 
juries in 1956 than in 1955 and that 
the ones they had were less severe. 
The average injury frequency rate 
was 6.38 (disabling injuries per one- 
million man-hours), 8% less than 
the previous year and only the second 
time that the all-industry rate was 
less than 7. The average injury 
severity rate was 733 (days lost per 
million man-hours) in 1956, a re- 
duction of 10%. The communica- 
tions industry led the field in both 
categories. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 


THE LIFE INSURANCE Medical Re- 
search Fund, supported by one hun- 
dred forty-six life insurance com- 
panies in the United State and 
Canada, has announced that it has 
awarded $1,059,490 this year for 
heart research. This is the first time 
that the annual awards fund has 


topped $1,000,000. 
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During the past nine months more new 


recruits joined Northwestern National Life 
than in any like period in the past decade. 
Forty-two percent of these new agents were 
men who were introduced to the company 
by other NWNL agents. This is just one 
measure of the regard in which our fieldmen 
hold the NWNL franchise and the oppor- 
tunities it represents—for thorough career 
training, for profitable market building, for 
advancement into field management. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Life rasnance for Cig! 











Disability Strikes Suddenly 


Suppose one of your life insurance clients 
is suffering from illness or accident—and 
his earning power has stopped. 


How are you going to feel when he says 
to you: “But why didn’t you tell me I ought 
to carry disability insurance that would help 
me while I’m laid up?” 


You are the personal insurance counselor 
of your “life” clients. You owe it to them 
to outline an adequate program that will 
furnish them assured protection when earn- 
ing power stops and expenses continue or 
increase. 


Start out now and explain the favorable 
MILICO Disability policy to every client 


INCOME IS THE FOUNDATION OF PERSONAL AND FAMILY SECURITY 


and prospect. It is non-cancellable and 
guaranteed renewable to age 65 (women 


‘to age 60), incontestable after two years 


as to statements made in the application 
and as to physical condition at the time of 
issuance; hospital or nurse coverage from 
the first day; grace period of 31 days; house 
confinement never required. 


As a conscientious insurance counselor 
interested in offering genuine and complete 
service—and, naturally, in earning addi- 
tional first-year and vested renewal com- 
missions—you will want to show your 
clients how they can get this vital protec- 
tion. 


We welcome your request for additional information 


NON-CANCELLABLE GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY 


INCOME PROTECTION 
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ROBERT S. SCHOONMAKER, JR. 
Secretary, Accident and Sickness 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 








@ ¥7 Is very Easy for a home office 

BS tareriter to judge his company’s 
‘applicants by his own set of stand- 
fads. Dr. Harry Dingman, in his 
Mbook “Risk Appraisal” has put it 
ery succinctly when he says, “We 
"are not censors of morals, we are 
Mot critics of ethics, we are apprais- 
ers of longevity and mortality.” And 
I add, “Most of all, we are appraisers 
of morbidity.” 















Who is Desirable? 


Perhaps the subject could best be 
summarized like this—an applicant 
with a good business reputation and 


and normal family and social relation- 
men ships will usually be a desirable acci- 
ears dent and sickness risk. Any mark 
tion of deviation from this pattern will 
e of usually indicate a questionable or 
ee uninsurable individual. Well, just 
oe what are some of these deviations ? 
First of all, let’s take drinking. 

Many underwriters seem to put em- 

“ phasis on how much a person drinks. 
Isn’t it much more important to ask, 

dlete “Why does this man drink?” A 
ddi- satisfactory answer to this question 
om- makes the appraisal of the risk 
your relatively simple. Surely the social 
tec- drinker is not a serious problem, 


but when we find an applicant who 
drinks in order to forget his troubles 
or one who has an uncontrollable im- 
pulse to drink, the underwriter bet- 
ter take a long and: careful look. 
Recently my company had an appli- 
cation for non-can from a man whose 
drinking habits could easily be the 
subject of severe scrutiny. The agent 
insisted that this man had been “on 
the wagon” for three or four years— 
he wouldn’t even drink a can of beer. 
With his extensive history, our un- 
derwriters did not feel justified in 
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issuing non-can, but to give the man 
a retractable benefit of the doubt, 
we offered him a five year accident 
and one year sickness commercial 
contract. 

The agent was incensed and re- 
fused to even make such a counter- 
offer to the applicant. He told us 
that since this man had married and 
started a family, he had a very defi- 
nite feeling of responsibility and that 
excessive drinking was a thing of 
the past. As a matter of fact, his 
wife was expecting their third child 
in a short time. We stuck to our 
guns however and no contract was 
issued. We were glad we did—two 
weeks later this man was found in 
a pasture, dead drunk from cele- 
brating the arrival of the new baby. 
Obviously, my reason for using this 
illustration is to differentiate between 
the underwriting of non-can and 
commercial accident and _ sickness. 
Considering a man for non-can is 
playing for keeps; sometimes, on a 
borderline case, you can afford to 
take a calculated risk and offer com- 
mercial coverage. 


Sex Problem 


To repeat part of a comment I 
previously made—‘“An applicant 
with a . . . normal family relation- 
ship will usually be a desirable acci- 
dent and sickness risk.” There are 
really two aspects of the sex prob- 
lem—extra marital entanglements of 
the “normal” individual, and sex 
deviates. When I say “normal,” I 
mean the usual and common satis- 
faction of the sex urge, i.e., male 
fer female and female for male. 


When a man indulges in such prac- 
tices outside of his marriage rela- 
tionship, it is very often a mark of 
lack of character and a disregard 
for the rights of others. Such indul- 
gences are oftentimes considered as 
an escape from very deep and under- 


Underwriting Moral Aspects 


lying problems, sometimes of a per- 
sonal nature and at other times from 
business. When a man does not 
respect the rights of others in his 
marriage relationship, how likely is 
he to respect the rights of others in 
business transactions—including the 
business transaction between himself 
as a policyholder and us as an in- 
suring company ? 

Now with respect to sex deviation, 
this subject comes in for very little 
mention because of its nature. While 
today we are more realistic than we 
used to be and are ready and willing 
to discuss conditions as they are and 
not as we wish they were, neverthe- 
less it is unusual for an underwriter 
to learn from any source that his 
applicant has this frailty, hence it 
would stand to reason that such 
people are being insured every day 
and to the best of my knowledge this 
cannot be too great a problem as 
otherwise it would show up more dis- 
tinctly in the claim departments. 

Now let’s touch briefly on finances. 
I was still in school in 1929 and the 
early 30’s, so I don’t recall this 
period as vividly as I know I would 
have had I been making my own 
living at that time. There is plenty 
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of evidence however that these were 
rough days for accident and sickness 
insurance. Time has a way of dead- 
ening sensitivities, and I wonder if 
we shouldn’t take a more careful look 
at present practices of limits and 
participation. While this may not 
have too great a bearing on morals, 
an applicant’s financial picture is of 
primary importance to his stability 
as a policyholder. The purpose of a 
participation limit is to protect the 
company against participating in an 
accident and sickness program which 
offers a financial incentive for an 
insured to become or to remain dis- 
abled. Real discretion should be used 
in the administration of these prin- 
ciples. 

Now just a word as to an appli- 
cant’s direct earnings and business 
situations. Our chief underwriter 
handed me a file the other day on 
which the inspection report read 
something like this—“‘Your appli- 
cant is the owner-manager of a new 
large restaurant where business has 
been poor since it opened and future 
prospects are doubtful; it is a fine 
looking place but runs a little ex- 
pensive for local people. Reports are 
that your applicant is trying to un- 
load the business at the present time 
but cannot find a buyer. The chef 


here states that the business is not 
taking in enough money to pay the 
help let alone pay for the building. 

The applicant’s worth is regarded 
as very small and he is far in debt. 
His savings were small before he 
went into this business because of 
his expensive way of living. He and 
his wife are known to live far above 
their means; she has several mink 
coats and he has two Cadillacs. 
Local bankers do not regard this 
man as a desirable credit risk at the 
present time.” Now it would seem 
self-evident to me that this is the 
type of man that should be consid- 
ered very discreetly—he’s in tough 
financial shape, and it wouldn’t take 
very much to bring on a “nervous 
breakdown.” 

The final aspect of underwriting 
the moral risk with which I am go- 
ing to deal is what might be called 
“business ethics,” and here I might 
touch very briefly on foreign born 
applicants. Recent immigrants to 
this country do not have the oppor- 
tunity to understand and subscribe 
to the American code of business 
conduct and for this reason it is well 
to consider this factor on the debit 
side of the ledger. 

We must also give a debit rating 
to what is commonly called the 
“sharp operator,” the man who 
escapes his business obligations 
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through bankruptcy and the individ- 
ual who has a fire of questionable 
origin. I have heard it said many 
times, and by many people, that the 
man who is essentially and substan 
tially an honest citizen considers that} 
Uncle Sam and insurance companies 
are fair game. Somehow it just 
doesn’t seem wrong to be a little 
over sharp on figuring your Income 
Tax Return, and certainly there 
could never be anything wrong in 
trying to get every nickel possible 
out of an accident and sickness in- 
surance policy. People who try to 
live by their wits should do so with- 
out the aid of disability insurance, 
Our industry has no room for thisj 
type of individual. A man who 
cheats in business cannot be expected” 
to refrain from cheating when he’ 
applies for our type of insurance, 
If he cheats on the application and7 
gets away with it, just imagine what? 
he might do when he has a claim.7 

In many ways, the proper evalua-} 
tion of the moral risk can do more to” 
achieve a satisfactory loss ratio for 
a company than almost any of the 
other underwriting factors involved. 
After reviewing thousands of new § 
applications, an underwriter seems 
to acquire “a feel” for the unde- 
sirable risk, and it is this special 
perspective ability that should be 
developed and encouraged in every 
underwriter. 































HEART STUDY GRANT 


Tue Lire INsurRANCE Medical Re- 
search Fund, which is supported by 
one hundred and forty-six life insur- 
ance companies in the U. S. and 
Canada, announced May 2 that it 
had awarded $1,059,490 this year 
for heart research. The Fund's 
total of awards, since its organiza- 
tion in 1945, now come to $9,- 
211,000. All of the resources of the 
Fund are devoted to fighting heart 
disease, 

The greater part of the 1957 al- 
locations—$942,040—will go to sup- 
port sixty-six heart research pro- 
grams in medical centers in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
Also included is $117,450 in fellow- 
ships for heart research going to 
twenty-three young investigators in 
this field. Studies under these grants 
and fellowships will be conducted in 
fifty-five research institutions. 
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WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS . . 


It’s As Simple 
As This... 


. . . $10 may not be enough. In event of total dis- 
ability, a man may need $12 or $17 or even $20 
of monthly income per $1,000 of life insurance to 
support his family. 





This is why Occidental’s broadened Income Dis- 
ability rider allows a man to provide as much as 
$20 monthly total disability income for each $1,000 
of life insurance up to a monthly total of $500. 


And he may not want to wait 6 months for this 
income to begin nor want it to end at age 65. So 
this rider contains only a four-month waiting 
period, coverage to age 60 and, on many plans, 
pays disability income for life during total dis- 
ability — reducing to half the original monthly 
amount at age 60. 


A plan as simple as the need. 
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i ny PAST DECADE has been good 
to the smaller company. Eight 
years ago | stated, “This is the 
smaller company’s day.” And it has 
proved so ; they are getting a steadily 
growing portion of the market. But 
in today’s new era in life insurance, 
in the furiously competitive business 
world in which we live, the smailer 
companies are hard pressed. I 
gravely doubt if they are now gain- 
ing on the larger companies, in fact, 
I fear they are pulling away from 
the small ones! 

Figures supplied to me by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association indicate that for the past 
four decades the per cent of the 
market controlled by the five largest 
companies in the business are as 
follows : 


Percentof Percent of 
total insur- total new busi- 
ance in force ness written 


1916 50% 44% 
1926 49% 38% 
1936 52% 46% 
1946 52% 40% 
1956 47% 38% 
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So we see that twenty years ago 
a few large companies had just over 
half of the total insurance in force 
and were doing 46% of the new 
business. Ten years later they still 


‘had just over half of the total in 


force, but were doing only 40% of 
the new business. Thus the smaller 
companies gained during this period. 
But lately, the large companies may 
be pulling away again! Subsequent 
figures may or may not confirm this 
impression—but it certainly looks 
that way at this moment. 

The small company’s advantages 
are the same as always—and they 
are substantial; they include great 
opportunities for: 

1) personal relationships, 

2) flexibility and maneuverability, 
3) knowledge of all company opera- 
tions by all its officers, and 

4) expansion and promotion. 

Yet the disadvantages of the small 
company are also substantial. The 
greatest disadvantage remains the 
simple fact that the company is 
small. Then for the small company 
the problems of cost ratios, always 
serious, grow critical in this super- 
competitive age. Larger companies, 
have relatively greater advantage in 
areas of group insurance, in pen- 
sions, in estate planning. And as 
the market for pure ordinary insur- 
ance narrows, the field in which the 





TOWARD FURTHER ADVANCEMENT 


small company’s relative advantage 
is greatest thus narrows. 

The “break-even point” (com- 
monplace in other lines, but seldom 
spoken of in life insurance) rises 
higher and higher. I can remember 
when $20 million of insurance in 
force did it nicely. Yet today, in 
standard circumstances, it is hard to 
see how a company with less than 
$50 million, or $1 million of pre- 
mium income, can do anything but 
lose—even at a standstill. Growth 
will only add to the operating loss. 

(Continued on the next page) 





A steadily growing portion 
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HOTEL CLEVELAND 


t- Cleveland Room 


Dine in the splendid old world 
setting of a grand dining 
room. The menu is varied, the 
service unexcelled, 


Doone eon 


One of the brightest of the city’s 
supper clubs. Dancing nightly 
from 9:00 p.m. 

Air conditioned, of course. 


x Ki Room & 
A true specialty restaurant. 
For Fabulous Roast Beef, 


roasted, carved and served 
to your order. 


ee eee 


MEN’S BAR 


Strictly stag — is this all male 
haven for good drinks, 

good food and good talk. 

Plus sports events on TV. 


TRANSIT BAR 


For rapid service in the most 

unique bar in the country . . 
decorated with an outstanding 
collection of miniature trains. 


“PANO 


Pause — in the relaxing, informal 
atmosphere of the gayly decorated 
Patio. It's a Cleveland habit to 
say — "Meet me at the Patio.” 


se Coffee Shop 


Service is brisk and decor cheerful 
in the modern, air-conditioned 
coffee shop. Enjoy a tasty sandwich 
or a moderately priced meal. 


Ayiee Clete, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WRITE OR CALL FOR YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 





Further Advancement—Continued 


Unless there is enough surplus to 
reach and pass the break-even point, 
the small company’s future is bleak, 
and ultimate sale or merger is in- 
dicated. 

Further there are changing con- 
ditions that today affect the small 
concern’s market. Most  promi- 
nently there is the growth of the 
market itself. In 193° this coun- 
try’s population was 130.8 million; 
today it is 170.3 million. We see 
this incredible growth from day to 
day and lose our perspective. Just 
since 1939, the nation has grown 
forty million! In the past five years, 
population growth totals 13.2 mil- 
lion: simply the excess of births 
over deaths—amounting to about 2.6 
million per year—plus some immi- 
gration. Our total population by 
1975 promises to be two hundred 
and twenty-five million or more, 
with a heavy shift to the west and 
southwest, and with California the 
number one state. 

Insurance in force at the begin- 
ning of 1939 was $118 billion. At 
the beginning of 1957 it was $430 
billion. Assets for the same period 
went up from $30 billion to $100 
billion. New business written for 
these same years went from $12 bil- 
lion to $50 billion (as LIAMA re- 
cords it) or from $15 billion to $80 
billion as Best reports it, including 
increases in existing group insur- 
ance. 

The small companies did about 
as much business in the past ten 
years as in the previous 110, be- 
ginning in 1836. For example: 

After 110 Years After 120 Years 
1946 1956 
$100 billion 


$430 billion 
$50 billion 


Assets $51 billion 
Insurance in force $183 billion 
New business $24 billion 


Still, it must be noted that this 
staggering growth has only kept 
pace with changing dollar values 
and, indeed, has lost a few percent- 
age points to our national income. 
Nevertheless, the future looks favor- 
able. 

Today the competitive situation 
is intensifying; the present “price 
war” does not promise to become 
less acute in the months and years 
ahead. This is a critical problem 
for the smaller company. This is 
particularly true where deficiency 
reserves are involved—a particular 
curse of the smaller, younger com- 
pany since such reserves increas- 
ingly are a competitive necessity. 





Whereas the larger company usually 
can handle these reserves with ease 
and sometimes even welcomes them, 
the smaller ones cannot afford them. 

Yet it is better, I think, to suffer 
these problems now, rather than to 
leave the problems of extremely 
narrow margins to successors in an- 
other generation ! 

The new mortality table, X-17, 
may help and I cordially welcome 
it. But deficiency reserves are not 
entirely evil, and I hope that what- 
ever mortality table is used, the total 
valuation standards will be such that 
we shall continue to require defici- 
ency reserves for policies issued at 
very low rates. 


Opportunities Open 


As counter-measures in this com- 
petitive situation, there are several 
opportunities open to the smaller 
company. For example: 

1) participating policies, 

2) deferred sales commissions, 

3) modified life forms, e.g., five- 
year optional type of policy, 

4) higher interest assumptions, and 
5) package sales of specialty forms 
that produce higher premiums with 
lower surrendered costs. 

Another aspect of the intensifying 
competitive situation is the recent 
entry of several major fire and casu- 
alty carriers into the life field. 

This portends, I believe, the com- 

ing entry of life company running 
mates into the fire and casualty field. 
I predict the speedy passage of en- 
abling legislation in states where a 
change in the law will be needed. 
It seems increasingly probable that 
in another decade, we will rarely 
see a man selling only life, or only 
fire and casualty. The exceptions 
are likely to be the real “hot-shots,” 
and those in supervisory or man- 
agement work. 
The growing number of life com- 
panies provides another element of 
intensifying competition. The sheer 
number of companies in itself is a 
major contributor to competition 
both for business and manpower. 

Then, public habits are changing, 
along with public views and tastes. 
For example, today people are buy- 
ing more term and less endowmert. 
We see a decreasing premium per 
$1,000 and this is partly the small 
companies’ own fault. It seems only 
last week they were resisting high 
premiums! 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Home Office and Field 





Aetna Life: Edward E. Smith has been 
promoted to assistant general agent at San 
Diego. Assistant general agent John J. 
Walkinshaw, Jr., Stamford, Conn., has 
been advanced to general agent at Yon- 
kers, N. Y., succeeding L. D. Briant, re- 
tired. H. Gene Pruner became general 
agent at Peoria, Ill., replacing Lambert O. 
Pursell, now at Philadelphia general 
agency in a management position. 

Denver offices are now located at 300 E. 
th Ave. 


Allstate Life: Byron K. Anderson, CLU, 
formerly a general agent with Equitable 
of Iowa, has been named sales director. 
Joseph C. Kosid, formerly life underwrit- 
ing manager of Mutual Service of St. Paul, 
has joined the underwriting staff and 
C. Gordon Johnson, formerly underwrit- 
ing manager of The Maccabees, has been 
named underwriting director. 


American Life (N. Y.): Richard S. Archi- 
bald and Alastair Conacher have been ap- 
pointed superintendents of the Albany 
and Buffalo branch offices, respectively. 


American United: Wes Santee has been 
appointed an agent at Lawrence, Kan. 
Harry E. Bonham has been appointed 
agency manager in Oklahoma City. 

Fred G. Letwin has been named associ- 
ate actuary at home office. 


Atlantic Life: General agent appoint- 
ments: Ben F. Davis, Raleigh, N. C.; 
James R. Davis, Charleston, W. Va.; Ber- 
nard H. Berger, Philadelphia; Gerald L. 
Goodman, Winchester, Va.; and Eugene 
M. Blackman, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Agency supervisor 
Hugh W. Morris has replaced E. H. 
Trandum, retired, as agency manager at 
Billings. George W. Jenings and Gordon 
R. Johnston have been appointed group 
representatives at Los Angeles and Des 
Moines, respectively. 


Benefit Association: Frank Thulstrup 
has been appointed assistant treasurer and 
cashier. 


Berkshire Life: George C. Denny 
elected underwriting secretary. 

Edward J. Leonard has been appointed 
as brokerage supervisor for The S. S. 
Wolfson Agency, New York. 


California-Western: Industrial Under- 
writers of San Francisco, an affiliate of 
Industrial Indemnity Co., has been ap- 
pointed general agent in the western 
States, 


was 


Canada Life: F. William Ries, Jr., K.S.G., 
has retired as manager of the western 
Pennsylvania branch. Charles J. Burke, 
CLU, has been appointed manager at 
Pittsburgh and is succeeded as manager at 
Buffalo by Glen B. Cameron. 

F. E. Griffith, Jr., has been named dis- 
trict manager in Kalamazoo. 


Connecticut General: Frederick G. Car- 
penter has been advanced to manager of 
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the Memphis brokerage agency. Ap- 
pointed assistant managers: C. Stephen 
Babbitt, Jr., Indianapolis branch; Willis 
M. Partridge, Jr., Boston brokerage; and 
Thomas S. Shea, San Francisco branch. 

James D. Williford has been appointed 
assistant district group manager in Kansas 
City, Mo. Named assistant group man- 
agers: Robert J. Chase, Davenport, Iowa; 
Don G. Loizeaux, San Francisco; Richard 
Kirwin, Erie; and- Philip A. Vaughan, 
Boston. 


Continental Assurance: Gerald T. 
Cooney has been appointed a_ general 
agent in Denver. 

Daniel F. Marcquenski has been ap- 
pointed manager of claims at Pittsburgh 
branch. William L. Sweeting has been 
named Detroit pension representative. 


Eastern Life: J. Arthur Yanoff, formerly 
a unit manager for Equitable Society, has 
been appointed general agent in New 
York City. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Promoted: H. S. 
Jacobs to superintendent, and R. A. Speas, 
CLU to assistant superintendent, agency 
administration; and W. A. Pettis, man- 
ager, service section. 

Assisant superintendent of agencies 
Stephen A. Swisher, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in east central Iowa 
succeeding Byron K. Anderson, CLU, re- 
signed. 

A new agency has been established in 
Long Beach with Thomas A. Callahan as 
general agent. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Kenneth H. 
Holmes, CLU, has been appointed Rhode 
Island cashier succeeding Marcus B. An- 
derson, transferred. 

Named to group insurance actuarial bu- 
reau: Ralph E. Traber, associate actuary, 
and Richard H. Hoffman, assistant actu- 
ary. Group underwriting bureau: Frank 
X. Wellersdick and Francis P. Roland, 
group underwriters; Raymond G. McCul- 
lough and Richard C. Meyer, associate 
and assistant group underwriters, respec- 
tively. Mathematical bureau: Alvin B. 


Nelsen, associate actuary. Valuation and 
statistical bureau: Harry D. Garber, as- 
sistant actuary. 
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Farm & Home: Robert E. Kelly, formerly 
general agent for Great Fidelity, has been 
named to head the new life insurance 
dept. District manager Louis H. Wayne 
has been promoted to Indiana agency su- 
pervisor. 


Fidelity Mutual: Farrar C. Young has 
been appointed general agent in Ridgway, 
Pa., succeeding Harry A. Mader, retired. 


First Colony: Robert L. DeLong, recently 
appointed agency manager, has moved 
into new offices at 806 Loudoun Ave., 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Franklin Life: Norman G. Jones, formerly 
a district manager for Equitable Society, 


has been appointed general agent in 
Nampa, Idaho. James B. Wallace, for- 
merly with Business Men’s, has been 


named general agent in Muskogee, Okla. 


General American: FE. Lee Trinkle, Jr., 
formerly assistant for systems and evalua- 
tion of the Veterans Adm. in Washington, 
has been appointed chief planning officer. 


General Services: Rear Admiral Thomas 
B. Neblett, USN, (retired), has been ap- 
pointed as representative in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., metropolitan area. 


Jess Young, Jr., and 
have been appointed 
and Tyler, Texas, re- 


Great Southern: 
H. Ford Johnson 
managers at Paris 
spectively. 


Great-West Life: &. G. Bumstead has 
been appointed as a supervisor of the 
Kitchener branch. D. James Smith, branch 
supervisor at Saginaw, has been appointed 
district manager at the newly-established 
office in Flint, Mich. 

A branch office, the first in Colorado, 
has been opened in Denver under the 
management of Robert H. Perkins. 


Guarantee Mutual: Ted J. Sanders has 
been appointed accident-sickness ftinder- 
writing manager. 


Guardian Life: James H. Powell has been 
appointed manager in Louisville, Ky. 


John Hancock: Charles B. Diman has 
been promoted to manager of group sales 
and service and is succeeded as assistant 
director of group sales and service by James 
W. Moriarty. Paul H. Gregg, sales execu- 
tive, has replaced Mr. Moriarty as man- 
ager of the New York group office. 

Superintendent of agencies Austin H. 
Feltus, CLU, has been appointed Chicago 
general agent succeeding Sherman M. 
Strong, retired. 

Assistant district manager Melvin R. 
Van Voorhis, Miami, has been appointed 
as district manager of the new Shes in 
Norfolk, Va. 


Kansas City Life: Victor W. Rehfeldt has 
been — as general agent in May- 
wood, Ill. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Life Ins. Co. of N. A.: Henry W. Cook, 
Jr., was elected vice president in charge 
of underwriting, Leland T. Waggoner, 
CLU, agency vice president, and Leroy G. 
Steinbeck, assistant vice president. 

Edwin H. Marshall was elected accident 
and sickness secretary of this company and 
Indemnity of N. A. 

Dr. Samuel R. Moore, Jr., currently as- 
sistant medical director of Provident Mu- 
tual, has been named medical director 
effective January 1, 1958. 

Robert H. Jordan, formerly associate 
actuary with Old Line Life, has been 
named actuary for ordinary lines of busi- 
ness and G. Bernard Liddiard, formerly 
tabulating div. manager of Berkshire Life, 
was elected assistant comptroller. 


Life of Virginia: Robert N. Gibson has 
been promoted to field training super- 
visor and is succeeded as associate man- 
ager of Baltimore dist. #2 by Sidney A. 
Dossetter. 


Li In Nati I: John R. Williams has 
been named assistant actuary. 

Galen D. Winter has been appointed a 
supervisor. Promotions: D. R. Mahlon 
and Carl Thiele from reinsurance assist- 
ants to supervisors; W. T. McNabb from 
correspondent to reinsurance assistant; 
James L. Hamilton from group repre- 
sentative in St. Louis to regional group 
manager of new office in Miami. 





Manhattan Life: Lars F. Juhlin, formerly 
Oakland manager for Continental Assur- 
ance, has been appointed general agent 
in Fresno, Cal. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Spencer W. 
Moore has been appointed manager of 
income settlement dept. and Arthur N. 
Nichols as methods coordinator of plan- 
ning dept. 

Ralph J. Brausa has been appointed 
manager at , Topeka replacing Dean S. 
Kirk, resigned. 


Appointed district group representatives: 
John A. Ford, Cleveland; Richard B. 
Martley, Minneapolis; Thomas A. Fay, Jr., 
Boston; Raymond F. Coltrane, Jr., At- 
lanta; and Kenneth C. Krueger, Milwau- 
kee. 


Michigan Life: Thelma Coppack and 
Gertrude Driscoll have been named sales 
supervisors for Wabash (Ind.) area. 


Midland Mutual: James B. Price, Jr., has 
been appointed general agent in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Modern Woodmen: Paul R. Mcllvain has 
been appointed chief home office under- 
writer succeeding the late Theodore B. 
Numsen. 


Municipal: Thomas J. Savage has been 
named home office agency manager. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Robert P. Douglass 
has been appointed as attorney and Milton 
E. Sullivan, CLU, as director of field 
supervision. Administrative staff changes: 
James W. O’Connor from comptroller’s 
assistant to manager of newly-established 
machine service dept.; Frank A. Brooks, 
Jr., from senior mathematical assistant to 
assistant mathematician; Don E. Slee from 
manager of officer services dept. to group 
administrative assistant; and John P. 
Carberry from mathematical assistant to 
group mathematical assistant. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Appointed to market 
development div.: James J. Hubbard as 
market development associate, and Fred- 
erick Oliver as project supervisor. 

James S. Bingay, superintendent of 
agencies, has been placed in charge of 
western region sales succeeding regional 
vice president Leland T. Waggoner, CLU, 
resigned. 

William H. Schmidt has been named 
second vice president and associate actuary. 


National Bankers: Principal offices are 
now located at Commerce and Ervay Sts., 
Dallas, Texas. 
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New England Life: Richard T. Messinge 
has been appointed assistant director o' 
field training for brokerage developmen 
and Demetrius C. Pilalas as assistant di- 
rector of agency operations and finance. 
Glenn E. Tiffany, assistant director of 
agencies in home office, became co-general 
agent in Atlanta with Linwood Butter. 
worth. George M. Shore, CLU, has been 
appointed general agent in Des Moines 
succeeding Rodney Bliss, Jr., resigning. 


New York Life: Paul H. Troth, Jr., and 
Stewart Waring became assistant vice 
presidents in agency dept. Allen M. Bailey, 
Francis L. Cooper and William R. Hart, 
senior associates in the public relations 
dept., have been given the new designations 
of director of special projects, director of 
advertising, and director of public infor- 
mation, respectively. Harry S. Dale has 
been named superintendent of employ- 
ment div. in personnel dept. 


Northwestern Mutual: Julian F. Leet, 
assistant director of agencies, has joined 
the Cleveland (Ohio) general agency as 
assistant to general agent Raymond J. 
Dolwick. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Alan G. Cohn 
has been promoted to assistant regional 
group manager in San Diego. John A. 
Allison, assistant manager at Pasadena, 
has been appointed manager at Philadel- 
phia succeeding John H. Marvin, retired. 
A. Price Hamilton, Jr., and Carmen V. 
DeVito have. been appointed brokerage 
managers at Birmingham (Ala.) and Hart- 
ford (Conn.), respectively, the former re- 
placing George Dockins, recently named 
manager at Birmingham. Ralph M. 
Schwenker, formerly St. Louis agent for 
Phoenix Mutual, has been appointed as 
assistant brokerage manager there. 


Ohio National: Frank E. Muscal, CLU, 
has been appointed general agent in Phila- 
delphia area, and William J. Greenlee 
in the Evansville (Ind.) area. 


Old Republic: Edwin H. Hodde has been 
appointed to the newly-created position 
of divisional supervisor—eastern, and is 
succeeded as eastern regional manager by 
H. Lee Rhodus. 

Robert J. Coxworth and Thomas J. 
Ferguson have been named sales manager 
and regional manager, respectively, in the 
midwestern div. 

Appoined sales representatives John F. 
Hoar and J. H. Sturgis Eaton, north- 
eastern; E. Joseph Kane, southeastern; and 
John B. Hall, Jr., western. 


Pacific Mutual: Kenneth T. Garrison was 
named manager of the $2,000,000 clec- 
tronic records operation. Other promo- 
tions in the dept.: Clark W. Nayes, assist- 
ant manager,;and Robert R. Handorf, 
chief operator. Harold T. Joanning moves 
up from assistant manager, electronic rec- 
ords dept., to assistant manager, planning 
and co-ordinating dept. 


Pan-American: T. Z. Walker has been 
appointed general agent in Amarillo, 
Texas. 


Provident Mutual: Everett T. Allen, Jr. 
has been named superintendent of group 
pensions and William G. Williams, super 
intendent of group insurance. 


Prudential: Frank D. Cubello and R. 


Graham Deas were elected assistant ac 
tuaries in group pension dept. 
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Training assistants named managers: 
Imelius Lombardo at Fort Schuyler 
(Utica, N. Y.) ee Douglas S. 
Torness, now in charge of Queens City 
cist. in Buffalo; and Harold W. Moyer at 
Capitol Hill dist. in Washington, D. C., 
replacing Ralph C. Morrow, now in charge 
of newly-created district at College Park, 
Md. 

Daniel J. Mulholland, CLU, has been 
advanced to manager at Tucson, Ariz., 
replacing Howard Minser, transferred to 
Red Rocks district agency in Denver. 
Gerald A. Wasson has been named man- 
ager of the new Fullerton (Cal.) district 
agency. Clifford E. Rouse, staff manager 
for Arden (Cal.) district agency, has been 
named training consultant. 


Republic National: James W. Kelley has 
been appointed manager of the San An- 
tonio branch. 

Howard W. Channel becomes assistant 
vice president and director of branch 
offices assisted by Jack H. Hargis and 
J]. Pete Robinson, superintendents of 
agencies, and Robert E. Caprielian, agency 
secretary; James W. Galloway, assistant 
vice president and director of general 
agencies, assisted by Donald C. Clark, 
superintendent of general agencies; Ed- 
ward R. Madalin, assistant vice president 
and director of brokerage, assisted by 
Arthur T. Ellis, general agency and brok- 
erage secretary, who will also work with 
Mr. Galloway; Allen Cureton, assistant 
vice president and director of accident- 
sickness agencies; Lyman E. King, CLU, 
assistant vice president and director of 
agency training, and Charles D. Walters, 
assistant training director. Agency div. 
was reorganized due to resignation of 
Robert P. Hale, vice president and direc- 
tor of agencies. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Robert Ed- 
wards, formerly associate general agent 
with Manhattan Life, has been appointed 
general agent in New York City. 


Shenandoah Life: Ambler W. Webb has 
been appointed to the newly-created posi- 
tion of director of personnel and planning 
and vice president Henry E. Thomas has 
been given the added responsibility of 
public relations. 


State Mutual Life: Arthur F. Sisson has 
been promoted from publicity director to 
director of advertising and sales promotion 
and John D. Drummey was elected direc- 
tor of public relations with officer status. 


Travelers: Edgar S. Reed has been named 
assistant secretary in personnel dept. and 
Robert E. Ashcraft as superintendent in 
printing dept. 

Appointed district group supervisors: 
Edward A. Courter, Jr., 80 John St., N. Y. 
C.; Ernest C. Johnston, Milwaukee; John 
J. Quinn, Newark, N. J.; William M. Wise, 
Jr., Boston; and Gilbert M. Sawyer, Jr., 
Reading, Pa. Frederick J. Volkommer has 
been named assistant district group super- 
visor at Tampa, Fla. 

Life, accident-health lines: Louis E. 
Hubbard promoted to assistant manager 
at Roanoke, Va. Field supervisors ap- 
pointed—George E. Wesby, Jr., Chicago; 
Donald Haga, Minneapolis; Donald A. 
Hess, Rochester; Douglas R. Learoyd, Van- 
couver, B. C.; David J. Weaver, Jr., Hous- 
ton: Franklin M. Miller, Des Moines; 
Robert F, Lindholm, Richmond; Ray 
Wharton from South Bend to Kansas City; 
and Marshall N. Wood, Springfield, Mass. 
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Agency service representatives named— 
James L. Combellick, Sioux City; R. Paul 
Simonson, Minneapolis; J. Allen Morris, 
Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; and John J. McLean, 
Grand Rapids. 


Union Bankers: James M. Partain, Jr., has 
been advanced to regional manager in 
Indiana. 


Union Central: M. Alvin Sessi has been 
appointed to succeed Robert T. Wenn- 
stroem, retired, as manager at Syracuse, 
N. Y 


United American (Ga.): Lauren Har- 
grove has been named state manager for 
Alabama replacing Harold W. Hill, who 
returns to Columbus. 


United Services: Field representatives ap- 
pointed: Maj. Robert L. Gibson, US MCR, 
Camp Pendleton, Oceanside, 29 Palms 
(Cal.) area; Capt. Patrick Henry, USN 
(retired), Washington, D. C.; Col. Mont- 
gomery C. Jackson, USA (retired), Mon- 
terey (Cal.) area; and Col. Charles J. 
Schlapkohl, US MC (retired), West Palm 
Beach, Miami and Key West, Fla. 


Washington National: William J. Boone 
has been appointed general agent in Roa- 
noke, Va., and Lee D. Logan in Appleton, 
Wis. 


West Coast Life: Robert E. Cecil, CLU, 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
agencies for south central div. and also 
made director of training. Vic Andreatta 
replaces Mr. Cecil as head of the north 
central div. and will also act as manager 
of the Oakland agency, while W. S. Layne, 
Jr., replaces Mr. Andreatta as northwest 
div. superintendent and in addition will 
manage the Seattle agency. Pete Baldo, 
Auburn (Cal.) district manager, succeeds 
Mr. Layne as Sacramento agency manager. 


ass’n notes 


American Life Convention: All American 
Life & Casualty, Quaker City Life, and 
Texas Empire Life & Accident were ad- 
mitted to membership, bringing the total 
to 257. 


Canadian Ass'n of Actuaries: Officers 
elected: President, G. C. Myer (associate 
actuary, Confederation Life); secretary, 
E. S. Jackson (actuary, Manufacturers 
Life); and treasurer, C. F. Ritz (actuary 
Mutual Life of Canada). 


Chicago Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Gerhard 
C. Krueger, Equitable of Iowa, was elected 
president succeeding Dan A. Kaufman, 
CLU, Northwestern Mutual. Other officers 
are: Ist vice president, Robert K. Schott, 
CLU, (Phoenix Mutual); 2nd vice presi- 
dent, George H. Schuermann (Union Cen- 
tral); treasurer, Oliver R. Aspegren, Jr., 
CLU (Ohio National); national commit- 
teeman, Roy D. Simon, CLU (Penn Mu- 
tual); and secretary-manager, Joy M. Lui- 
dens. 


Consumer Credit Ins. Ass'n: Officers 
elected: Chairman, Theodore S. Sanborn 
(president, North Central Life); president, 
John D. Mace (vice president, Central 
States Health); vice presidents, Frank A. 
Hill (vice president, Volunteer State) and 
Harold L. Buck (vice president, Federal 
Life & Cas.); secretary-treasurer, William 
F. Martin (vice president, Central Na- 
tional); and general counsel, William J. 
Walsh. 


Institute of Ins. Marketing: Charles E. 
Gaines, CLU, formerly vice president and 
agency director of Tennessee Life at Hous- 
ton, has been appointed director of in- 
surance marketing at Southern Methodist 
University succeeding A. R. Jaqua, de- 
ceased. 


(Continued on the next page) 














































































Association Notes—Continued 


Internat’! Ass'n of Acc. & Health Undrs.: 
Officers elected: President, Earle R. Ben- 
nett (Provident Life & Acc.); vice presi- 
dents, Gail L. Shoup (Lincoln National 
Life) and Oakley Baskin Mutual of 
Omaha; controller, Jay De Young (De- 
Young & Associates). Gibson Wright 
(Continental Casualty) was appointed as- 
sistant to the president. 

State association officers: lowa—Presi- 
dent, Byron L. Hart (Pacific Mutual Life); 
secretary-treasurer, Fred Haskins (John 
Hancock); presidents of the various local 
associations in Iowa will serve as vice 
presidents of the state association. Minne- 
sota—President, T. C. Hegge (Business 
Men’s); secretary-treasurer, Arne Bruheim 
(North American); vice president for 
LPRT, Bob Gagne (Mid-West Life); re- 
gional vice presidents, Al Richie (Mutual 
of Omaha), Mrs. Ellen Glenn (Woodmen 
Life & Acc.), Jeff Hennes (Monarch Life), 
Arthur Jepsen (Continental Casualty), 
James Robb (Mutual of Omaha), Harold 
Thompson (St. Paul Hospital & Cas.), 
William Peterson (Pioneer Mutual), and 
Robert Owen (Mutual of Omaha). Wis- 
consin —President, Hugh Raymond (Paul 
Revere); Ist vice president, George Welter 
(Eau Claire general agent); 2nd vice presi- 
dent, Harold Fair (Inter-State); secretary, 
Leo Packard (Time Ins.); and treasurer, 
Alfred Perego (Standard). 

Disability Insurance Training Council, 
Inc., elected E. H. Magnuson (vice presi- 
dent, Federal Life & Cas.) as president 
succeeding L. A. McKinnon (McKinnon 
and Mooney Agency) and re-elected How- 
ard E. Nevonen, CLU (general agent, 
Washington National) as vice president. 


Kentucky Ins. Dept.: Robert A. Butler, 
formerly special agent and engineer for 
Home Ins., has been appointed as fire 
protection engineer. 


Life, Acc. & Health Claims Ass'n: Officers 
elected: President, Linton Copeland (claim 


director, American Hospital Medical Bene- 
fit Ass’n); vice president, Jack F. Noonan 
(claim manager, AxH, Continental Cas- 
ualty); treasurer, Joseph O’Connor ‘(claim 
manager, Equitable Society); and secre- 
tary, Charles Bauer (National Casualty). 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
United States member companies now num- 
ber 205, including Loyal Protective Life, 
Boston, Mass.; Canadian membership is 
38; and 51 associate members in other 
countries, including African Home Trust 
& Ins. Co., Capetown, South Africa, and 
Mitsui Mutual Life Ins. Co., Tokyo, Japan; 
making a total membership of 294. 


Life Undr. Training Council: Merritt L. 
Schriver has been appointed an adminis- 
trative assistant. 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: General 
Agents and Managers Conf.—new organ- 
izations formed: Colorado Springs, Colo., 
with Lloyd Faddis as president, Fred Pro- 
venzano, vice president, and Henry Mar- 
cus, secretary-treasurer. San Mateo, Cal., 
with Maxwell J. Patterson as president, 
A. A. Roewe, vice president, Charles B. 
Shirk, treasurer, and Chester Banachowski, 
secretary. 


New York Chamber of Commerce: 
Robert L. Hogg, vice chairman of the 
board of Equitable Life Society, was re- 
elected as chairman of the Committee of 
Insurance. 


Sales Executives Club of Northern N. J.: 
James G. Bruce, vice president and secre- 
tary of Colonial Life, was elected first vice 
president. 


Special Libraries Ass'n: William J. Mor- 
timer, librarian of L.I.A.M.A., was elected 
1957-58 chairman of the insurance divi- 
sion. : 
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policy changes 


Chesapeake Life of Baltimore, Md. is 
now offering the following accident and 
sickness contracts to the public—Income 
Protection policy, 'a low cost cancellable 
policy primarily for the salaried man or 
woman, according to the company; the 
Perfect Protection policy, noncancellable 
and guaranteed renewable to age 65, for 
the executive or professional man; and 
the Catastrophe Protection policy, a 
major medical plan for all groups, whether 
family or individual. 


Great Southern has increased its discount 
rate for premiums paid in advance to 
3%. The compound rate of discount for 
withdrawal of advance premiums before 
the premium due date has been increased 


to 314%. 


Guardian of New York will soon intro- 
duce a pre-authorized check plan for pay- 
ing premiums monthly. 


John Hancock has a family policy, cover- 
ing insured, wife, and children to age 25. 
Family income and level term riders may 
be added. Insurance on the wife is paid-up 
at her age 65 or prior death of the hus. 
band. Effective date of the new policy is 
July 15. 


Lincoln National has increased issue limits 
on monthly indemnity for most accident 
and sickness plans, some of the increases 
amounting to $200 or $300. 


Massachusetts Mutual has a Family Plan 
Rider for attachment to new policies, 
except term, on the life of a man who is 
head of a family. The husband buys 
$4,000 dr more of permanent insurance 
from the Massachusetts Mutual, and the 
wife may then have up to 50% of the 
husband’s basic policy (maximum $10,000 
for her), and each child is automatically 
insured for 50% of the mother’s coverage. 


Midland Mutual has announced a divi- 
dend on accident and sickness business. 
The dividend will be paid at the end of 
the second policy year. 


Mutual Benefit of N. J. has changed the 
format of its policy and it is now issued in 
booklet form. A number of changes have 
been made, including reductions in rate 
for substandard business. 


Mutual of New York will accept 10 years’ 
premiums in advance, discounted at 314% 
annually. 


Northwestern Mutual is reducing single 
premiums for immediate annuities, effec- 
tive July 1. 


Northwestern National increased its 
dividend scale for the year starting July 
1, about 11%. Interest on dividend ac- 
cumulations remains at 3%, and that un- 
der supplemental agreements will con- 
tinue at amounts ranging from 234% 
314%, depending upon the terms of the 
original policies. 


Pacific Mutual has lowered ratings on 4 
number of occupations, many being elim! 
nated completely. 
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tepublic National has a family policy, 
vhich, in addition to the usual features, 
provides double indemnity to the wife in 
event of accidental death before her hus- 
band is age 65. 


The Travelers insurance Companies 
since July Ist have offered many combina- 
tions of family insurance with premiums 
payable on a monthly basis with. one 
check. The program, which is applicable 
in all states, consists of two features. The 
first provides for a Budget Plan Agree- 
ment under the terms of which the insured 
makes monthly payments after a down 
payment. This applies to premiums for 
casualty and fire insurance. The second 
provides, in connection with the first, for 
the simultaneous collection of life, acci- 
dent, health and hospitalization pre- 
miums. Agents and brokers will be given 
the option of making their own collec- 
tions of monthly payments or providing 
for policyholders to send their payments 
directly to a regional office. 


Western and Southern has increased non- 
medical limits. Interest allowed on premi- 
ums paid in advance is now 3%. 


sales 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business issued 
and paid-for in May totaled $34,244,289 
($19,450,682 ordinary and $14,793,607 
group), an increase of nearly $13 million 
over same month last year. Production 
for first five months totaled $181,006,069 
($83,210,561 ordinary and $97,795,508 
group), an increase of nearly $65 million 
over like period last year. Total life in- 
surance in force by end of May reached 
$2,771,960,905 ($1,666,316,626 ordinary and 
$1,105,644,279 group). 


Bankers Life (Neb.): Issued and paid 
figures for May were up more than 25% 
above last year and 1957 year-to-date fig- 
ures show an increase of over 26% for the 
corresponding period of 1956. A total of 
$16,675,666 of business was produced in 
the anniversary campaign surpassing pre- 
pone campaign record by more than $214 
million. 


Beneficial Standard: Sales of new life 
insurance for first five months reached 
$22,805,176, a gain of 74.4%, as compared 
with $13,074,586 for same period in 1956, 
and life insurance in force reached $110,- 
906,448, an advance of $13,752,294 or 
104.9%, increase over the same period 1956. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid busi- 
ness during May totaled $13,897,467, a 
gain of 21.4% over the corresponding 
month in 1956, and brought the total for 
the first five months to $74,137,377, an 
184%, gain over same period last year. 
Total ordinary life insurance in force in- 
creased to $1,529,179,321. 


Guarantee Mutual: As of June Ist the 
milestone of $400 million in force was 
reached. A gain of 40% in the sale of new 
Msurance during May was registered as 
compared with May, 1956. 
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COMPETITIVE POLICIES: 


AID AND ASSISTANCE: 


GOOD OPPORTUNITIES: 





If You Want More — 


You don't have to “win” by yourself at Federal. Our polici 
a complete line of Life and A & H contracts—offer more than mos 
others, and we have the foresight to keep them hard to beat. 


Federal has a unique and liberal financing plan for qualified agents and 
managers plus an Agency Department staffed with men who have had 
years of experience in the field. 


Federal Life gives you more opportunities to grow with a growing 
company. If you want more than you have and are interested in one of 
the states listed below, write to Emery A. Huff, Agency Vice President. 


Federal Life Insurance Company 


6100 N. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


Licensed in Cal., Colo., Fla., Ill., Ind., lowa, Kans., Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N. J., 
N. C., Ohio, Okla., Ore., Pa., Texas and Wis. 
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Indianapolis Life: Paid business for May 
showed a 32.7% gain over May of last 
year. 


Kansas City Life: Written business for 
May showed a total of $18,282,770, an 
increase of $4,821,535 over May, 1956. 
Business for first five months amounted 
to $89,347,974 as compared with $76,787,- 
047 for same period last year, or a gain of 
$12,560,927. 


Michigan Life: Insurance in force is now 
more than a quarter billion dollars. 


New York Life: Group life insurance in 
force has passed the $2 billion mark. New 
business in the first five months totaled 
355 new group sales for $6,717,835 of esti- 
mated fl aca premium and $378,472,823 
of new group life volume. 


Northwestern Mutual: May sales of $85,- 
349,331 were more than 22% above the 

revious all-time record high established 
in January, 1947. New insurance paid for 
May was 24% ahead of May, 1956. Sales 
for the first five months were $337,207,306, 
15.2% above same period of 1956. 


Ohio National: Ordinary sales in May 
were in excess of $21 million, plus $2,340,- 
000 group. 


United Services: Life insurance in force 
now more than $250 million. 


obituaries 


Numsen: Theodore B. Numsen, chief home 
office underwriter for Modern Woodmen 
of America, died suddenly June 8th at 
the age of 58. He had suffered no previous 
illness. Mr. Numsen had been associated 
with the Modern Woodmen home office 


since 1920, and was appointed chief un- 
derwriter in 1939. 


Wickes: Haines B. Wickes, F.S.A., consult- 
ing actuary to the California Life Insur- 
ance Company, died June 5th. After his 
graduation from the University of To- 
ronto, Mr. Wickes entered the insurance 
business with the Manufacturers Life in 
Toronto. After a few years he became con- 
nected with the Royal Insurance Company 
and then with Montreal Life, where he 
served for 17 years as assistant general 
manager and actuary. In 1941 he joined 
the Security Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Binghamton, as vice president. Resigning 
his position in 1953 Mr. Wickes opened a 
consulting actuary office in San Francisco. 
It was there he became associated with 
California Life as consulting actuary and 
a member of the board of directors. Mr. 
Wickes was a Fellow in the Society of 
Actuaries, a member of the Olympic Club, 
Life Insurance Association, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association and other 
insurance organizations. 


Harger: George W. Harger, general agent 
for the State of Oregon of the Crown Life 
Insurance Company, Toronto, died of a 
heart attack on May 31st. Following a suc- 
cessful career as a personal producer, Mr. 
Harger in 1950 was appointed state gen- 
eral agent for Oregon by the Crown Life 
Insurance Company. Mrs. Harger who 
materially assisted her husband in build- 
ing the agency, will continue as office 
manager with the new general agent, 
Lloyd Cummings, who was formerly Mr. 
Harger’s agency supervisor. 


Ulrich: Ernest L. Ulrich, an associate of 
the Minneapolis agency of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Co., died June 
13th at the age of 60. He had been as- 
sociated with the agency since 1933. 
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Further Advancement—from p. 74 


We also see more reliance by the 
public upon equities. The farther 
we walk from the last disaster, the 
more it’s forgotten. A downbeat 
market now seems as unlikely to the 
average man on the street as the 
Chicago fire. 

We see the incredible and unprec- 
edented growth of group insurance, 
sound and unsound, limited and un- 
limited. We see a rising tide of 
accident and sickness, and _ hos- 
pitalization insurance, plus major 
medical. And these things present 
pressing problems for the smaller 
company. 

Along with these changes from 
the outside, there are many changes 
right inside our own business— 
changes of our own making. For 
example, we see rapid evolutionary 
changes in our merchandise and our 
merchandising. We see more mul- 
tiple line operations . . . more group 
insurance (small companies, too) 

. we see weekly premium ordi- 
nary and monthly industrial... 
we see the advent, experimentally 
at least, of ordinary debits. 

We see more and more term and 
lower and lower rates... more 
term riders and term supplements 
and term on term . . . more “spe- 
cials”—with the limit climbing from 
$5,000 to $10,000 to $25,000 to $50,- 
000 to $100,000. We see more re- 


turn premium policies . . . more 
coupons ... more window-dress- 
ing . . . the dramatic and appealing 


new family policy. 

We see industrial decreasing . . . 
but this merely means the debit man 
is selling more MDO and more reg- 
ular ordinary . . . Jots more! We 
see more trick policies (in some 
states), e.g., fancy and misleading 
dividend clauses and mutual fund 
combinations. We see the cheaper- 
by-the-dozen concept coming in 
strong. We see the advent of vari- 
able annuities. 

In other changes today we see 
more and more agent financing, until 
it now seems accepted and routine. 
Competition with other lines and 
with each other has settled this once- 
debatable question. Nor would I im- 
ply that this is “bad.” I do deplore, 
however, the fact that financing the 
new man diminishes the “going into 
business” concept—and turns in- 
stead toward “taking a job.” 
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There is also a trend, I think, 
toward simpler training. It became 
pretty fancy there for a while (and 
still is) but appears to be subsiding 
slightly ; with less emphasis on home 
office schools, less program selling, 
more respect for good package sell- 
ing, more reliance upon the man- 
ager. We are not so much teach- 
ing the three R’s now, but the three 
P’s: Packaging, Prospecting and 
Perspiration. 

There is, I think, a trend toward 
larger agencies, and probably I 
should say “fewer and larger.” This 
is essentially a matter of economics, 
and goes beyond what would natu- 
rally result from the growth of our 
business and the growth of our com- 
panies individually. At today’s 
rentals, clerical salaries, manage- 
ment salaries, etc., we need $3 mil- 
lion, $4 million and $5 million agen- 
cies ...and more. This trend 
toward larger agencies carries with 
it a trend toward “full-time man- 
agement” and less personal produc- 
tion. The larger agency trend also 
implies a stronger employer-em- 
ployee relationship with managers. 
It implies more unit managers ; and 
it implies more suburban shopping- 
center locations with lower rentals 
and more parking space. 


Lower Costs 


Not so long ago, $50 million of an- 
nual production typically came from 
fifty agencies ; now it typically comes 
from twenty-five. The same com- 
pany may some of these days have 
ten agencies averaging $5 million 
(or $6!) with two or three units 
each. Note that $5 million from one 
manager and three unit managers 
(or even four) should produce lower 
costs than five $1 million agencies. 
Note also this permits intensive local 
advertising, prestige-building activi- 
ties, and “management in depth.” 

A continuing trend for the smaller 
company is to be big at home. I 
remember when this had an element 
of novelty! It’s commonplace today, 
yet worthy of mention as a trend, 
especially among the smaller and 
medium-size companies. Larger 
agencies, resulting in high prestige 
wherever a company operates, es- 
pecially near home, is the best 
answer to the small company’s great- 
est handicap: small size. 

A continuing trend is for the 








smaller company to build its own! 
manpower. This, too, once held an 
element of novelty. It’s not pri- 
marily a matter of ethics, but a 
matter of the advantages of build- 
ing from virgin timber, instead of 
second-growth ; stronger competitive 
attitude, lower turnover rate, fiercer 
loyalty, less need for special deals 
and subsidies, etc. 

Persistency, the perennial prob- 
lem, is usually relatively a greater 
problem for the small company. A 
slight rise in termination rates seems 
indicated. Perhaps this calls for 
commission rewards and penalties; 
certainly it calls for best and closest 
attention of management. 

Recruiting, training, developing 
management manpower, supervis- 
ing; these old friends are perennial’ 
problems and no doubt will always 
be with us. 


An important current problem is 
investment income. Historically the 
smaller company, with its necessar- 
ily higher expense rates per unit, 
has relied on a higher investment 
return—and still must! It’s not the 
agency man’s duty but it certainly 
is his grave concern. The larger 
companies are becoming noticeably 
more aggressive in this department. 

Expense ratios pose a problem to- 
day in the home office. The jet age 
is also the electronic age. The sig- 
nificance of home office efficiency to 
costs and the significance of costs to 
competitive position is insurance. 
The small companies must employ 
electronic office work or be priced 
out of the market! 

Let’s look at expense ratios in the 
field. Expense rates largely deter- 
mine competitive position, and the 
effectiveness of the agency vice pres- 
ident largely determines expense 
rates. The smaller company must, 
as a practical matter, pay high-level 
compensation. But it cannot allow 
this to elevate its cost to a com- 
petitively prohibitive level. The so- 
lution is to combine low-cost opera- 
tions with high-level compensation 
by achieving high production perf 
agent and per agency, plus low turn- 
over of business (low lapse rate) 
and manpower. Only by minimiz- 
ing wastage, I believe, can the 
smaller company hope to achieve the 
favorable expense rates which it 
must have to compete successfully 
in this most competitive era. 
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publications 


Best's Life Insurance Reports—52nd 
Edition. 

Designed to furnish the most reli- 
able and valuable information ob- 
tainable in the life insurance field, 
this edition of these reports is by far 
the most complete ever published. It 
contains reports on 917 individual 
life companies, including 108 which 
appear for the first time. Individual 
reports contain complete data cover- 
ing assets, liabilities, and operating 
gains, distribution and character of 
assets including yields; significant 
operating ratios as well as general 
and historical data pertaining to the 
company. Unbiased summary opin- 
ions are reflected in the reports, and 
where financial positions and results 
achieved are better than the industry 
averages, specific recommendation 
comments are assigned. A special 
‘Shareholders’ Data” section is in- 
cluded for those companies where 


BANK LOANS 
ON 
VESTED RENEWALS 


THREE OR FOUR YEAR 
REPAY MENT 


NATION-WIDE SERVIC! 
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& 


GUARANTY CORP 


BE STREI I FI 





the stock is publicly owned. This 
data indicates the proportion of total 
profits allocable to the stockholders, 
price range, dividend record and cur- 
rent dividend rate. 

2050 pps; $25 per copy. Available 
from the Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New Y ork 38, 
N. Y. or from branch offices in At- 
lanta, Boston, Chattanooga, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Dallas, Los Angeles and 
Richmond. 


Handbook of Civil Service Benefits 

This handbook in the field of gov- 
ernment benefits has two objectives : 
to explain the mechanics and benefits 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
which was completely rewritten by 
Congress in 1956, and to point out 
how such benefits can be used in 
building a sound program of financial 
security. 

70¢ per copy—less in quantity. 
Published by Insurance Research 
and Review Service, 123 West North 
Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 


How To Be A Number One Man— 
Through Prospecting by Frank B. 
Falkstein. 

Written for new men and veterans 
alike, this book is full of prospecting 
ideas which are useful in the search 
for buyers. The ideas are transfer- 
able to anyone with the willingness 
and ambition to concentrate on this 
important phase of the job. The 
book also contains good prospecting 
talks, direct-mail letters and a de- 
scription of the author’s “best bets 
system.” 

During his almost thirty year 
career the author has averaged more 
than a million dollars in personal 
production annually. He is an au- 
thority on advanced underwriting, 
estate planning and analysis, busi- 


ness insurance and life insurance for 
tax purposes. Mr. Falkstein is, how- 
ever, a great believer in the develop- 
ment of fundamentals and_ basic 
procedures in order to be a “Number 
One Man.” 

90¢ per copy with lower rates for 
quantities. Published by Insurance 
Research & Review Service, 123 
West North Street, Indianapolis 9, 
Indiana. 


Data on Selected Life Insurance Com- 
pany Stocks—Fifth annual edition. 

This study includes analyses of 
twenty-one of the major stock life 
insurance companies. It notes that 
while the basic factors influencing 
the outlook for life insurance com- 
pany growth and earning power 
continue to be favorable, there has 
been a levelling off, and in some 
cases, downward readjustment in the 
market prices of life insurance com- 
pany stocks. While such stocks de- 
clined last year, however, the aver- 
age increase for the three-year 
period 1953~56 was over 100 per- 
cent. 

92 pps; published by the First 
Boston Corporation, 100 Broadway, 
New York. 


Best's Chart of Recommended Life 
Insurance Companies 

Pocket sized and bound in hand- 
some fabrikoid, the 1957 edition of 
this chart covers 247 life insurance 
companies. Clearly shown are the 
principal items from the financial 
statements of all life insurance com- 
panies which receive the Alfred M. 
Best Company recommendation, to- 
gether with essential operating 
ratios. 

$2 per copy; available from the 
Alfred M. Best, Co., Inc., 75 Fulton 
St., New York 38, N. Y. or from 
any of its branch offices. 


When a Man Dies? by Donald G. 
Dutcher, Surrogate of Bergen 
County, N. J. 

This booklet describes the prob- 
lems arising at a man’s death when 
he has failed to put his affairs in 
order. Its value to a life insurance 
man should be fairly obvious. 

O5¢ per copy—lower prices for 
quantities. Published by Insurance 
Research & Review Service, 123 
West North Street, Indianapolis 9, 
Indiana. 
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bund COMpPaQmiecs 
, 123 
lis 9, 
Com- 
ition. 
es of f ACACIA MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
« life J Washington, D. C. 
| that 
neing — New Secretary 
com- 
ower James Weikel, Jr. has been elected secretary of this 
e has company. 
some 
in the 
com- 
s de- 7 BENEFICIAL STANDARD Life Insurance 
a Company, Los Angeles, California 
ime | New Vice President 
First Alfred L. Golden, formerly public relations director of 
way, Associated Hospital Service of New York and vice 
president of United Medical Service, Inc., New York, 
has been elected a vice president. 
Life 
vand- 
f 4 
ot BLUE GRASS Life Insurance Company 
~ the | Covington, Kentucky 
incial 
vv Proposed Merger 
d M. : ‘ : , 
. + Merger of the company into American Heritage Life 
ating Insurance Company of Jacksonville, Florida has been 
approved by the stockholders of the company. Upon ap- 
ahd proval by the Insurance Commissioners of both states 
oe the merger will become effective. Home offices will be 
from in Jacksonville and the Blue Grass home office in Cov- 
ington will become the regional office with Thomas A. 
Morris as regional vice-president. Russell C. McNay 
dG will serve on the board of directors of the American 
gen Heritage. 
prob- 
when 
rs in CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES Life Insurance 
ranceé ff Company, Sacramento, California 
$ for Named General Agent 
rance 
123 Industrial Underwriters of San Francisco, an affiliate 
lis 9, of Industrial Indemnity Company, has been appointed 
general agent in the Western States by this company for 
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the sale of all forms of life, sickness and accident in- 
surance. The more than 2,000 brokers associated with 
Industrial Underwriters will be encouraged to place 
their life insurance business through Industrial In- 
demnity with Cal-Western Life. 


CENTRAL STATES Health and Accident 


Association, Omaha, Nebraska 
Change in Name 


This association changed its name to Central States 
Health & Life Company of Omaha on June 3. 


CHESAPEAKE LIFE Insurance Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Now Writing Accident and Health 


The company is now writing accident and sickness 
insurance. Three plans are being issued: The Income 
Protection policy is a low cost cancellable policy provid- 
ing accident income for life and sickness income for 
either two or five years; the Perfect Protection policy 
is non-cancellable and guaranteed renewable to age 65 
and provides income in the event of accident or sickness 
for two years, subject to a 30 or 90 day waiting period, 
and then continues at half rate until age 65; the Catas- 
trophe Protection policy is a major medical plan for 
all groups, family or individual, to protect against a 
catastrophic medical or hospital expense, is available 
in three amounts, $10,000, $7,500 and $5,000, with de- 
ductibles of $1,000, $500 and $300, respectively, with 
the company paying 75% of expenses. 


COLONIAL LIFE Insurance Company of 
America, East Orange, New Jersey 


Capital Stock Exchange Offer 


The Federal Insurance Company of New Jersey is 
now offering 400,000 shares of its $4 par value capital 
stock in exchange for 100,000 shares of the company’s 
$10 par value capital stock. The offer will become effec- 
tive if approved by stockholders of 90% of the Com- 
pany’s shares or, at the option of Federal by 80%. The 
First Boston Corporation and Spencer Trask Company 
are the dealer managers for the exchange. Federal and 
the Vigilant Insurance Company, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, write fire, marine, casualty and surety in- 
surance. Present plans call for separate operation of the 
companies. 
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EVERYTHING NEW! 


New look outside — all 
beautifully paneled. 
Everything inside—new- 
ly decorated, newly 
furnished. New — big, 
exotic dining room — 
entertainment nightly. 
Air-Conditioned. 

ENJOY IT THIS SEASON 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company fees 
Chicago, Illinois Executiv 
Large Group Health Plan . L.R 
vice pre 


In conjunction with the National Association of Re- J pis ins 
tired Civil Employees this company has announced the § superin 
formation of the largest group health insurance plan § compar 
ever established for senior citizens. The hospital and § Consoli 
surgical plan became effective for 36,000 members of 
the N.A.R.C.E. on June 1. 


CORVETTE LIFE Insurance Company 


Lubbock, Texas THE | 
Detro 
Ordinary Business Ceded 
New V 
This company ceded all ordinary business to Central 
American Life Insurance Company, Lubbock, Texas, Wal 
effective March 1. David 
O. Sh 
vice p1 


FIRST COLONY Life Insurance Company 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


New Vice President 
Julius Covington has been named vice president in MID\ 


charge of underwriting. Mr. Covington’s name was Lubb 
garbled in the item published in our June issue. 


Title | 
Th 
GIRARD HEALTH AND LIFE Insurance a 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Acquired by Quaker City 
The business and assets of this limited life insurance 
company have been acquired by Quaker City Life In- 
surance Company. NAT 
Dalle 
GRANGE MUTUAL Life Company —_ 
Nampa, Idaho Tt 
9 , ICT 
Executive Appointments 
E. T. Taylor has been advanced from president to 
chairman of the board, while Ursel C. Narver has 
moved up from first vice-president to president. 
NA’ 


LINCOLN INCOME Life Insurance Company Kan 


Louisville, Kentucky Assis 


Named Vice President 


Edward A. Fish, C.L.U., has been named vice-presi- J @ 
dent and director of agencies. 
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THE LONE STAR Life Insurance Company 





Dallas, Texas 
Executive Vice President 


L. R. Gibson, Jr., C.L.U., has been elected executive 
vice president and agency director. Mr. Gibson started 
his insurance career with the Fidelity Union Life as 
superintendent of agencies, and prior to joining this 
company was vice president and agency director with 
Consolidated American Life of Houston. 


THE MACCABEES 
Detroit, Michigan 


New Vice Presidents 
Walter Macklin, George Shelley, Robert E. Morris, 
David A. Hersh, Hubert R. John, Earl K. Akey, Robert 


O. Shepler, and Howard C. Hansen have been made 
vice presidents. 


MIDWEST Reinsurance Company | 
Lubbock, Texas 


Title Change 


This company revised its title to Mid-Western Uni- 
versity Life Insurance Company on May 2. 


NATIONAL BANKERS Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Home Office Moved 


The office of this company has been moved from the 
ICT Building to Commerce & Ervay Streets. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY Life Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Assistant to the President 


Harold S. Hook has been appointed to the new office 
of assistant to the president of the company. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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> YOU . .» Can Get 
FURTHER FASTER 


with MONARCH 


TRAINING to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed 
Renewable Health and Accident Insurance, Partic- 
ipating Life Insurance, Group and Salary Contin- 
uance Plans. 


TRAINING to advance into management — Field 
Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and 
supported — all new men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospital benefits. 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President 
Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 


>» MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
b __ Springfield, Massachusetts 
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NATIONWIDE LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


To Sell Equity Shares 


The marketing of mutual investment fund shares 
through the agency force of Nationwide Insurance has 
been launched by Heritage Securities, Inc., an associate 
of the insurance companies. The shares to be marketed 
are those of Mutual Income Foundation, a 24-year-old 
open-end investment trust that became a part of the 
Nationwide family in 1953. Since that time sales were 
virtually restricted to the New England region in an 
experiment which led to the expanded sales program 
now being developed. Nationwide agents are being 
licensed as they meet state securities requirements and 
the company’s standards. George J. Wolf, who directed 
Nationwide’s billion-dollar-in-force life insurance com- 
paign in 1956, became sales manager for Heritage on 
July 1. 


NEW YORK Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Officers Promoted 


John F. Ryan has been designated vice-president and 
actuary under senior vice-president and chief actuary 








Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: _ © Experienced Agents 

CALIFORNIA Wanted 
Py ga Sw e Policy Holders and Other 
NEBRASKA NEVADA Leads 

pa e Top First Year 

SOUTH DAKOTA Commissions 

TEXAS 
WASHINGTON e Vested Renewals 
bash termes aane e Non-Participating and 
Other Policies 
In 27th Year 


Capital and Surplus 
over $2,000,000 
$117.00 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $50,000,000 


Paying 4°%/, Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 


vr BANKERS UNION 
BO is LIFE INSURANCE 
Mr. Paul E. ra, € Om PAN 
Agency Vice-President 1300 Grant Street « Denver, ( 














James T. Phillips. Charles M. Sternhell is now second 
vice-president and actuary; and James R. McDonnell, 
Charles S, Schnelle, Joseph C. Sibigtroth are actuaries. 


THE PILGRIM BENEFICIAL Association of 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Reincorporation, Change of Name 


The Pilgrim Beneficial Association of Pennsylvania 
has been reincorporated into a stock life insurance com- 
pany with the name Northeastern Life insurance Com- 
pany. The address is 6006 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
39. Capital is $25,000. The company will write life 
and accident and health. 


PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of America 
Newark, New Jersey 


Stewart Retires 


Harold M. Stewart, executive vice-president of the 
company for the past ten years, has applied for retire- 
ment August 1. Simultaneously it was announced that 
Louis R. Menagh, Jr., vice-president and comptroller, 
and Orville E. Beal, vice-president in charge of the 
North Central home office at Minneapolis, have been 
designated executive vice-presidents. William Chodor- 
coff second vice-president and associate comptroller, 
was elected vice-president and comptroller, to succeed 
Mr. Menagh as head of the comptroller’s department, 
and Alexander Query, associate general counsel, was 
elected vice-president to replace Mr. Beal in the North 
Central office. 


RESERVE Life Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


New Vice-President 
Gordon F. Hillman has been elected vice-president 


of the company and will be in charge of the disability 
insurance sales department of the company. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Reorganizes Group Division 


A credit life department has been created in the group 
division with Jack W. Schmidt as vice-president and 
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manager. Milton W. Roaf is now vice-president and 
siles manager of the group division. 


SECURITY BENEFIT Life Insurance Company 


Topeka, Kansas 
New Chairman of the Board 


Ralph G. Lewis has retired as chairman of the board 
of this company but will remain a director. J. H. Abra- 
hams, president, was also elected chairman of the board 
succeeding Mr. Lewis. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT Life Insurance 


Company, New Haven, Connecticut 
New President 


Lester C. Layman, formerly executive vice president, 
has been elected president of all of the Security-Connecti- 
cut Insurance Companies succeeding G. Albert Lawton. 
Mr. Layman served as president of the Balboa Insur- 
ance Company, Los Angeles, before joining the group. 
Bernard J. Daenzer, formerly vice president in charge 
of operations has been promoted to executive vice presi- 
dent. Virgil Q. Cox has been appointed vice president 
in charge of claims. 


SOUTHWEST REPUBLIC Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas 


Reinsured 


All obligations of this company were assumed by 
United Founders Life Insurance Company, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., effective April 6. 


UNITED MEDICAL Service, Inc. 
New York, New York 


Appointed Labor Consultant 


Ben Goodkin, labor consultant, has been appointed 
director of labor relations. Long active in the labor 
field, Mr. Goodkin has represented union groups in 
the development and administration of health and wel- 
fare programs and in the negotiation of group insurance 
contracts. He has served national and local government 
bureaus in health and welfare posts. 
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Accident and Health 





is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
That is why we have a complete A&H line featuring such 
saleable contracts as lifetime disability benefits and 
three different Non-Cancellable plans! 


We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an 
outstanding A&H line plus these features: 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 
* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for ali new men! 
* SALES PLANS that build financial futures! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
for details. 





WORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicage 3, Illinois 











For half a century... 
“The Country's Most Friendly Cempany” 
* Openings in Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 


Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin. 











The actively-traded market in insurance 


stocks is covered in detail in 


the 1957 EDITION 
of 


Best's Digest of Insurance Stocks! 


The 1957 BEST'S DIGEST OF INSURANCE 
STOCKS offers a wealth of detailed information for 
over 100 stock insurance companies, fire, casualty, 
and life . . . virtually the entire actively-traded 
market!. Included are such data as: 


Resources—Ten-Yeor Trend Ten-Year Earnings Breakdowns 
Amount and Per Share 

Cash Dividends Declared— 
Ten Years 

Capital Gains or Losses 

Historical Summary 

Scope and Type of Operation 

Management 

Current Dividend Rate 


Liabilities—Ten-Year Trend 


Distribution and Five-Year 
Growth of Premium Writings 


Five-Year Operating Ratios 


Five-Year Net Premiums 
Earned and Written 


Ten-Year Per Share Figures 


ORDER TODAY! 
— Fifteen Dollars per Copy — 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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(New Executive bs al 4 vouaeht) Fg = inted Labor Consultant) . 87 Washington National, Evansto: 
New Vice Preside Fe unite, Services A. Waxhington ” ( Officers Promoted) cid owease +-SOam 
Elected Vice Sondaent- -Actuary) . (Capital Changes) 3 y Western Indemnity, Houston 
Union Life Insurance Co., Little Kock (Pays Extra D vidend)’ Sesken ue “oe i (Business Reinsured) 
(New Vice President) Ma (Stock Dividend Paid) . Western Life Insurance Co., Helena 
Union Mutual Life, Portland Unity Life and Accident, Syracuse (Proposed Acquisition) uly 
(Reorganises Group Department) Mar. 102 (Now a Mutual Life Coinpuny) ..Mar.'103 Western & Southern Life Ins. Co., Cineinng 
(New Vice President) May 114 Unity Mutual Life, New York (New President) .................May 1 
(Officers Elected) (New Title) . Mar. 103 Western States Life, Furgo 
Union National Life, tanuecotn Universal Life & “Accident, Bloomin ten (Officers Promoted) . Mar. 
(New President—New V. I’.) ....Mar. 103 (New Vice President) eb. 107 (Dividends te: Stockhoiders) iil Mar. 1 
Union National Life Ins. Co., Houston Universal Life and Accident Ins. Co., Dallas Wisconsin Life Insurance Co., Madison 
(Reinsures Christians ra yl i 101 (New Chairman of the Board) ...May 115 (Director of Agencies) far. 1 
Union National Life Insurance C asper The Datvereal Savings Life, Diruiiiehas Woodmen Accident and Life, oa 
(Merging with Southern United)’. June 110 (Offers to Buy American (Director of Education) Mar. 5 
1 
1 


Union Central Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati Oklahoma City (Declares 10% sie ..May 


United Fidelity Life, Dallas Republic) June 107 (New Director of Education) 
(New Secretary) x Victory Life Ins. Co., Memphis (New Actuary) 
(Quarterly Dividend Paid) c (Buys Control of Jackson Life) ..Apr. 111 Woodmen of the World, ‘Omaha 

United Founders Life Insurance Co., Vulcan Life and Acc. Ins. Co., Birmingham ( Legislative Committee Changes) Mar. 


( LIST OF ADVERTISERS } | 


Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. 2 Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, Iowa 
Affiliated National Hotels Massachusetts Indemnity and Life, Boston, 
American Life, Birmingham, Ala. Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 
American National, Galveston, Texas Miami Colonial Hotel, Miami, Fla. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 5 Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 


Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. ........... 2. s.sseeenescneees ° 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 


Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Oh‘o 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 21 National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 2 National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

North American Life, Chicago, Il. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 


California-Western States, Sacramento, Calif. 
Campbell, Donald F., Jr., Chicago, Ill. 
Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. 28 Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. .. Old Republic Life, Chicago, Il. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, toon 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. ... 2 Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. C. 
Eastman Kodak Co., (Verifax Div.), Rochester, N. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, ['1. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, 


Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 
Royal Typewriter Co., Portchester, N. Y. 


Waited Rate: ‘Chtshans ie Schulmerich Carillons, Inc., Sellersville, Pa. 

br aife, ’ : Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ... Senbusch Self-closing Inkstand Co., M'lwaukee, Wir. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. Pen SS Rp ti oat ce My meh M 

Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Life. M vo Regie oS aaa 

Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas SEK sg otchcee f 8 Lh eee, Cee 

Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, 


Texas Prudential, Galveston, Texas 

Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Tl. 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 
ea ene SAP eA FA Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Il. 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, ind. 


: Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Franc'seo, Calif. .. 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 


United Services Life, Washington, D. 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. 9 United States Life, New York, N. Y. 


Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. A. 63 Watts Co., Inc., Alfred Allen, New York, N. 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. sie he 84 Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. scueView 19 Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, 

Lineoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. ones. ee Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Dav's, New York, N. ¥ 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 





